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Such being the morale of the regiment, it was sure to 
improve in outward appearance as long as affairs were 
not absolutely desperate. ‘The end of the campaign, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, completed the wardrobe and 
arms, as originally designed; and if the war ceased at 
that period, each man hung up in his hall or hut an en- 
tire equipment, to stimulate the ambition of his children 
in the same honourable and profitable pursuit. 

In truth, these German Ritters were a bold, reckless 
set. Their only virtue was their religion—they swore 
by Martin Luther instead of the pope and the saints. 
‘hey proved both a blessing and a curse to France and 
to Europe. Their march was attended with plunder— 
and their course might be tracked by the desolation it 
left behind. Yet, the Constable Montmorency, the Ad- 
miral Coligni, the Prince of Condé, and lastly, Henry of 
Navarre, our good friend and companion—all mighty 
warriors, who were instrumental in furthering the reli- 
gious reformation of France, and consequently of Eu- 
rope, derived, in various campaigns, much assistance 
from the scum of protestant Germany—the rapacious 
Ritters. And as we are removed by two or three centu- 
ries from the distresses occasioned by the rapine—yet 
are still in the enjoyment of the good which they were 
agents in accomplishing—we are induced by charity to 
overlook their bad qualities, and turn our attention prin- 
cipally upon their bravery and rough military freedom. 

Turenne’s regiment was composed of some few Sax- 
ons and Hessians; the others principally fromthe Suabian 
circle, and principalities contignous to the Rhine. He 
had reduced them so far into discipline that they refrain- 
ed from plunder and disorder except on unavoidable 
occasions, which, however, were held to be pretty fre- 
quent. 

On the afternoon of the second day’s march, the two 
scouts in advance beheld at a distance a solitary horse- 
man, whose appearance promised a supply of clothes and 
money. ‘he elder of the Gerinans was an old veteran 
who had plundered in France in several successive inva- 
sions, his name, Ezzelin; and he gloried in a full equip- 
ment, the result of former victories—his present aim, 
therefore, was money. ‘The other scout answered to the 
name of Schwartz. Ue was a tall, lathy fellow, with a 
complexion belying his name, and features indicative of 
larceny and cunning, with a touch of dry humour, which 
no low-bred rascal shou!d be without, as it cheers him 
under misfortune. ‘The villain of a higher stamp has 
his turn best served by melancholy ; it creates sympathy 
among his associates ; whereas the companions of a man 
in the class of our tall Schwartz have gencrally little 
sympathy to spare. 

“ Yonder looks a fine bird,’ said Schwartz ;—“ he is 
strong on the wing, and has a stomach full of courage, 

or he would not drop so leisurely into our net !” 

“]T hope he is a catholic,” cried Ezzclin, who was 
scrupulous in his dealing ;-—** the coloncl has forbidden 
us to touch our brethren in faith.” 

“ By the virgins of Kolin,” replicd Schwartz, “ there 
is no difficulty in that. If we say we are catholics, he 
will call himself one of our faith, so I shall have his 
cloak either way.” 

“* And if he be a good protestant,” rejoined Ezzelin, 
“ he will never carry idolatrous money with him—-these 
catholics have the harlot’s images in their purses, which 
is a hundred tiines worse than building up crosses in the 
public roads.” 

“ Don’t say a word against those fine tall logs,” re- 
torted the other ;--“ you know we should have been 
without a fire last night—it was the best seasoned tim- 
ber I ever set light to!” 

During this colloquy, the two Germans kept an atten- 
tive watch upon the pace of the traveller, who was now 
within call. He was about to pass them quietly, though 
apparently much delighted to recognise their foreign 
costume, when Ezzclin, who spoke French with more 
facility than his comrade, threw himself in the way, and 
demanded the particulars of his journey, his name, reli- 
gion, and rank. No commissary of police could have | 
put the questions with more coolness. The traveller, 
equally calm, replied that he was sculptor to the Queen 
of France. 

“ What post is that—what is your employment ?” said 
Ezzelin. 


veller ; “ I create, out of the rude block of marble, the 


our churches.” 


ing. ‘hough the fingers of Ezzelin were imaginatively 
the shoulders of the other Ritter seemed already warmed 
by their anticipated covering, yet, for form sake, they 
resolved to ask another question or two. 

“ Where are you now journeying to?” 
man. 

“ To Joinville, to chisel the monumental statue of a 
rich citizen,” replied the artist, now beginning to look at 
his interrogator with suspicion. 

“ Are not you an imp of Rome and of the devil,” said 
Ezzelin, approaching a little closer, ** not to be con- 
science-struck with your unholy work? By the soul of 
Luther ! here is a man whose idolatry shames the earth !” 

“ Shames the earth, trooper !” cried the artist; “ every 
thing looks better than nature when it comes from my 
hands. If I had to chisel your efligies, instead of that 
face, knotted like the trunk of an old oak, I should make 
you as smooth as a cherub; if the designs were for a 
tomb, I should put wings to vour cheeks instead of those 
mare’s tails. Your head would look as if it were fly- 
ing” 

—* Shaking like a man with St. Anthony’s fire, I 
suppose you would say,” said the trooper grinning : “ but 
enough. In the name of our holy Luther, render up 
your idolatrous wages from’”—— 

“ Aye! and the cloak—the cloak of popery ! 
Schwartz, who was well able to express his wants. 

“ Nay, friends, do not draw! I shall make no resist- 
ance to demands so just and natural,” said the traveller, 
reining back—* but one word.” 

“ Quick then ! before our detachment comes up,” cried 
Ezzelin ; ** if they see you, you will have neither doublet 
nor hose to spare.” 

“* What so close !” shouted the traveller, who instantly 


said the spokes. 





’ 


added 


same moment. ‘The whole force of the lofty capriole 
fell obliquely upon the elder Ritter ; horse and rider were 
thrown together to the ground, and the artist galloped 


He was too wise to trifle any longer, but immediately 
4 ru La al a 

demanded to speak with the colone]. Turenne and the 

stranger saluted each other most cordially. They were 

old acquaintances. 

“ We have been Iooking a long time for the fruit of 


count; “ and your appearance here is a token of success. 
Where is our illustrious chief?” 

“ Aye, where?” said the baron, with a mysterious 
look. ‘There are two stories told of his majesty : one, 
that the devil, or the wild huntsman of Fontainebleau, 
carried him away, no one knows where—and the other 
is a mere whisper among those who discountenance su- 
perstition—that he was seen hurrying off to the south. 
I must leave it to the judginent of the Viscount De ‘Tu- 
renne to choose his faith.” 

“ Are you now trifling or in earnes 
“ for I never know which.” 

De Nevailles repeated, he must judge for himself—he 
could only report what he had heard. ‘Thereupon he re- 
lated to the viscount the extraordinary hunt and its ab- 
rupt termination—the after drama of the Swiss, with 
their fears and strange vision—the desperate search 
made by Viileroi and the troops—their want of success 
—and lastly, the whisper afloat, that Navarre had not 
been carried underground, but was still on the surface 
of the earth, with all the responsibility of a human 
agent. 

From the manner in which this tale was related, Tu- 
renne more than suspected that the baron knew more 
about the matter than the rest of the world. But, how- 
ever, such was De Nevaille’s humour, that his friend for- 
bore questioning him farther till a more convenient op. 
portunity. 

The baron was on his route to join D’Alencon, but 
when he heard of his situation, and also of the viscount’s 
attempt to cross the kingdom, he resolved to accompany 
the latter, as his single arm could be of no service to the 


t?” cried Turcnne, 


feeling the idolatrous surfaces of the traveller’s coin, and | 


clapped spurs to his horse’s sides, and reined in at the | 


on till stopped by the regiment. 


your exertions, Baron De Nevailles,” exclaimed the vis- | 





‘| “ You shall have the command of a troop,” said the 


forms of the most illustrious saints and apostles, to adorn | colonel ; “ there is one vacant under the command of the 
’ | 


|licutenant; but as you know the country, Frieberg must 


The two Ritters relaxed their faces intoa look of pious | give way.” 
horror at this most damnable employ ment of image mak- | 


’ 


“ T shall not be a bar to his honours long,” replied the 
|baron, “ for I have sent word by my rogue Antoine for 

my friends at De Nevailles to join the standard of Na- 
| varre, wherever it may be planted !” 

“Ah!” cried Turenne, “|! have no doubt the wild 
huntsman will give him up at their bidding !” 

The colonel then ordered the regiment to halt. He 
addressed the men in their native tongue, telling them, 
that the Baron De Nevailles, one of the twelve ancient 
barons of the principality of Bearn, annexed to the king- 
dom of Navarre, was about to take the command of the 
first troop—that he knew all the roads and passes as well 
as they knew their own homes—that he was a sincere Hu- 
guenot, and a bosom friend of his sovercign—and that, 
in their gresent difficult enterprise of crossing provinces 
in the possession of the enemy, the arrival of the baron 
was the luckiest event which could have befallen them. 

This speech, and its object—the baron, were both re- 
ceived with a grateful uproar of German oaths and epi- 
thets, mixed with a considerable quantity of barbarous 
French. De Nevailles was then formally installed into 
command. 

“'To which troop do the scouts belong ? 
baron in a low key. 

“ To your own,” replied Turenne ;—* they are two of 
the best troopers in the regiment.” 

“Umph! ex pede Herculem !’ exclaimed the baron ; 
“ T must order them to be put under arrest !” 


asked the 


Turenne had suspected something of the kind from 
the rapid pace at which the baron rode up; but, as the 
latter had not alluded to it, the colone! was not bound to 
anticipate the license of his men. He now inquired into 
the affair, which afforded them both some amusement, 
| A trooper was sent forward to inquire into the condition 
of Ezzelin, and soon returned with the intelligence, that 
the old man was without hurt, and quictly riding by the 
side of his comrade. 








| “Take no notice of the affront,” said the colonel, 
“and be sure you disabuse them of the notion they have 
respecting your religion, or your cloak will still be in 
jeopardy.” 

De Nevailles promised to attend to his advice; and 
the march was resumed. ‘The baron could not help 
smiling at the idea of his new station and retrograde 
| movements. One day travelling under suspicious cir- 
cumstances; the next a favourite with the queen of 
France, and privy to the secrets of her policy; again a 
wanderer, and now, to complete the climax, captain of a 
troop of free German Ritters. It was most amusing, 
and pleased his fancy highly ; but there came, unbidden, 
a pang of regret and melancholy, to disturb his happy 
thoughts. He had left Emilie without one word or adieu; 
—nay, more, without the possibility of sceing her again; 
for the Louvre was now closed to him for ever. ‘There 
was now but one door in Paris, that of the dreaded fort. 
ress, which would open at his approach; it had already 
yawned upon him. He had seen his own passport to 
enter the Bastille; and his present service was the 1eadi- 
est countersign to Villeroi’s order. Again; the name 
and rank of his fair mistress! What was she? Why 
the mystery which even love could not solve? Why 
Catherine's anger and distrust, yet familiarity withal; and 
Margaret’s ever ready kindness and protection towards 
this fair creature ? 





Was she an orphan of wealth—deprived of her trea- 
sure by the queen ?—Impossible. Catherine was not 
avaricious; but, on the contrary, gencrous, affable, and 
kind, when her intricate and subtle policy allowed of 
these virtues. Emilie must stand in the way of the 
queen's policy, thought our captain of Ritters ; a spectre 
before the horses which drag on the chariot of state !— 
and the baron laughed at his addition to her majesty’s fa- 
vourite metaphor. Yet the mirth was not of long duration. 
It only inereased his melancholy, Ue blamed the deli- 
cacy of feeling which had restrained his curiosity from 
discovering the rank and station of her on whom his 
affections were bestowed. Tle was in love with one 
without a name; and probably, parted from her for ever. 








“The most devout and pious of any,” replied the tra- 
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prince in his difficulties. 


Here was a dilemma for a diplomatist! If he had been 
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only a soldier, there might have been an excuse for his 
folly. Put for one who had meddled with the great Eu- 
ropean family of kingdoms and states—like all families, 
guarrelling among them selves !—Pshaw ! it was too bad! 

“It is ever thus,” murmured he, “ that [ go beyond 
my naturalsphere! I walk round about the nets which 
the members of society spread for each other; I admire 
their beauty and texture, or their weakness and deficien- 
cies; 1 throw them playfully over my own body, and am 

ey | 

caught, a gratuitous prey to the owner | 

Intuitively, as it were, for the baron’s eyes were cast 
downward during his reflections, he looked up, and found 
that he was watched attentively by one deserving of con- 
sideration. ‘The gazer was a young man, much younger 
than any of the troop. By his dress and station, he ap- 
peared te be an officcr of the Ritters. He must be the 
lieutenant whom I have displaced, thought De Nevailles, 
for his looks are fall of malice! Without appearing to 
notice the cireumstance, the baron fell back, and joined 
the colonel, determined to enquire into the character of 








his subaltera, who might prove a dangerous enemy, i 


appearances ever warranted evil opinions. 

From Turenne’s account, it appeared that young Frei- 
berg was the son of the baron of that name. He had 
run away from the college at Wittenburg to join the 
Ritters, without the knowledge or sanction of his father ; 
and was a most dete 
daring and plunder in which the Germans indulged. 
Cuircless of the respeet duc to his birth, he seemed anx- 
ious to assimilate his habits, as closely as possible, to the 
freebooting troopers he cominanded. Courage he had 
enough of tor the whole regiment; but that was his only 
good quality, and far outbalanced by the excesses into 
which he led his men, and the disorder which his bad 
example generated. He joined D’Alencon’s army with- 
out notion of, or excited either by religion, love of glory, 
or want of the means of living. It was purely the freak 
of an ill-disposed stadent. ‘The discipline of the men 











was nothine—the character of the regiment was nothing 
—the success of the enterprise itself was nothing to him. 
He gratified his passions, and these satisfied, terminated 
his hopes and fears. 

Nature, either in despair, or more probably in disgust, 
had done nothing to improve his person into a semblance 
of better-tempered humanity. It was a counterpart of 
his mind—but just escaping the charge of deformity— 
and the features of his face no wise excelling either the 
mental or physical stature of their owner. ‘They were 
disagreeable and repulsive, rather than absolutely hideous 
—man, body, and soul, are one till death, an inserutable 
union, closer than cause and effet, and mutually causa- 
tive and reflective; or, we might have said, with some 
appearance of truth, that a gentler soul would have 
wrought the outward workmanship of nature to an as- 





pect more attractive. 

Such was the man, or rather boy, who glared upon De 
Nevailles,—an omen of evil promise. The baron returned 
to his post at the van of the regiment. He had seen too 
much of the world to exult in the obvious disappointment 
of the Heutenant; and he felt himself too much tn the 


power of both subaltern and troopers, to carry on a rival- 
ry with their countryman. 





Ife was, besides, willing to 
make allowance for one who had certainly been in ecom- 
mand of the troop—and his present abatement of rank 
would not have been pleasing even to the most amiable 
mind. 

The baron, therefore, tried to conciliate his fellow offi- 
eer, but he found him a more difficult personage than the 
Queen of France. [ndeed, he took the wrong method-— 
it would have succeeded at Paris, but was incompatible 
with the wild spirit of Freiberg, who felt contempt, in 
addition to his previous ill-will, for a man who endea- 
voured to soothe him into amity. He knew of no such 
system in his own heart, which would have delighted 
itself in the disgrace of a stranger of high pretensions— 
wuld not account for the ill-timed courtesy of the 


an etfort of rank cowardice to deprecate 


and he c 
baron, exeept as 
his resentment. Such conduct was contrary to his expe- 
rience. When a student gained a fellow-student’s mis- 
tress, it had been ever held as a souree of triumph ; when 
Ritter cheated Ritter, the fecling was the same—but for 
the vanquished to have fawned upon his conqueror would 
have been contrary to nature, and despicable below con- 
{eimpt. 

The attempt at friendship, or rather sociability, only 
recoiled upon the baron’s head: he perecived that, for the 
future, he had created a dangerous enemy, and it behoved 
him to beware of the danger. This state of half-civilised 
life he now discovered was not at all to his mind. He 
had no distaste for warfyre—but he would rather have 
had such men as Freiberg and his troopers for enemies 


‘}sible, avoiding contact with the catholic forces and large 


rmined agent in every specios of 








|than comrades. However, the die was cast: he had 
chosen to return with ‘Turenne, instead of continuing 
his route to the prince’s camp, and he resulved to abide 
by his decision. ‘The viscount, he perceived, was in 
good favour with the Germans—but then he had no 
rivalry to contend with—the connection was of longer 
standing, and had been cemented by several engage- 
ments with the troops of the Protector of the League. 
And the regiment were besides extremely well pleased 
with the manoeuvre of their commander, as they were in 
advance of their countrymen, which gave them a choice 
of plunder. 

With these prospects before him, together with his 
love-fit of melancholy, the baron did not feel at home in 
his new carcer; however, he was consoled with the idea 
that it would not last long—that in Guicnne or Gascony, 
wherever the Huguenot forces assembled, he should find 
his own retainers and friends. 

As Turenac’s object was to march as stealthily as pos- 


towns, they generally bivouacked on a heath, or in what- 
ever convenient spot daylight forsook them. 

On the morning of the second day’s march, the two 
scouts returned from their advanced post to report that 
an enemy was within sight; that they had reached the 
brow of a hill, and were about to descend to the open 
plain beneath, when their progress was arrested on be- 
holding a strong corps of lancers coming from the north 
by a cross road which intersected in advance that which 
the Ritters were travelling by. Schwartz and his com- 
panion waited to sce which path the cavalcade would 
take; whether they continued southward, or struck into 
the line of march of their unseen foes. ‘They, however, 
took the former route, which was a well-frequented road 


Lyons and Avignon. 

“'Then we cannot touch them,” cried Turenne; “ the 
Duke of Guise must have learned ere this my design; 
and I have little doubt his troopers are tracking our 
march—and you Ritters are like snails, one can always 
trace your steps. Not the distance of a pistol-shot out of 
our road, Herren! Mark that well in your memory !” 

“ There is a large village towards the south,” said Ez- 
zelin, who had made up his mind to fight, “ and we want 
forage—and some of our comrades also want a few trifles 
which those lancers have in plenty !” 

“You stubborn-headed scout,” cricd Turenne, who 
did not at all relish the enthusiasm with which Ezzelin’s 
oratory had been listened to: “do you not sec that those 
lancers are a corps of the enemy who have been sent to 
intercept us—and that they have overshot their mark ? 
Let us cross the heath before the main body arrives in 
sight. Forward!” 

“Colonel!” exclaimed Ezzclin, almost in despair; “in 
the midst I saw a most abominably large monk, as lofty 
a giant as Albert of Bavaria; he would be worth poanc- 
in 


’ 


g upon!” 
“By the Virgins of Kolin!” shouted Schwartz; “and 
I saw a lady riding by his side with a black mask on— 


or else she were an African queen.” 


, 





“ May be it is the Duchess of Montpensier travelling 
to the south to make a diversion there in favour of her 
brother,” said De Nevailles at a venture. 

“T know madame extremely well,” rejoined the Vis- 
count; “such an expedition is quite to her taste. How 
mnany lances were there, Ezzelin ?” 

“A hundred, as near as I could guess,” 
Ritter. 

Turenne paused a few moments in consideration. A 
lady and a monk, travelling with a large escort, was quite 
a different affair from meeting with the protector’s troop- 
ets hot in pursuit. It might be, as the baron had hinted, 
the fiery Montpensier, like a Bellona, about to kindle the 
hearts of the Lyonnois with her warlike fervour. She 
would prove a rich prize; as the lady, no doubt, carried 
a good store of gold; besides, she owed 'Turenne two 
thousand crowns, won at play, and which had not been 
paid to him when he left Paris in a hurry for Germany. 
In giving credit, however, to De Nevailles’ random asser- 
tion, that the lady in the black mask was Montpensier, 
he had an idea that the baron, who was close and re- 
served in political matters, knew more than he really did. 
To the joy of the first troop, the colonel changed his 
mind respecting the policy of an attack, and made the 
necessary arrangements for seizing the person of the 
fair traveller. As he had good reason to believe thet 


, 


replicd the 


the forces of the league were ut no great distance in his 
rear, he would not allow the whole regiment tu be em- 
ployed in this paltry affair, lest they should be surprised 
at a disadvantage by the catholics; but threw the whole 
responsibility on the first troop, which had so warmly 


leading to the southern provinces, and the great cities of 





sulicited the honour or glory, whichever term it de- 
seived. His track lay direct across the heath, through 
the wooded country in the west, and thither he deter- 
inined to march the main body of the regiment, and 
await the result of De Nevailles’ attack on the lancers, 
He was, besides, too well aware of the temper of the 
Ritters to doubt that if the whole regiment were ordered 
tu charge, they would not be content without carrying 
the village, as well as capturing the lady; and once en. 
gaged in inspecting the property of others, they never 
knew when to leave off. 

To prevent surprise in the rear, he left bebind a few 
Ritters on the hill, with orders to keep a sharp look out, 
while the regiment descended to the heath. ‘This move- 
ment was accomplished happily enough; and they reach- 
ed the plain ere they were perceived by the lancers; De 
Nevailles restraining the ardour of his inen till the main 
body of the regiment had disappeared on the other side, 
out of sight and out uf temptation. 

The march of the Ritters had, however, been perceiv- 
ed, or probably heard by the lancers who were now half 
a league in advance, and close upon the village. They 
halted on the approach of the baron, who moved at a 
very steady pace, that his troop might not be out of 
breath at the moment when it would be most needed. 
Nhe chief object being the capture of the lady, De Ne- 
vailles offered a considerable reward to the trooper who 
should be fortunate enough to obtain the prize. During 
the ride, Freiberg’s whole thoughts were intent on what 
he had heard of her presumed quality. 

“The Duchess of Montpensicr,” he said to himself 
more than once ;—‘* what would my fellow students say, 
it I were to carry a duchess with me into Germany, and 
one also allied to royalty? It shall be so—the exploit 
is worthy of a Freiberg.” 

“What are you muttering to yourself about a girdle?” 
cried Schwartz, who overheard Ezzelin indulging him- 
sel! in a soliloquy. 

“Tf ft catch that thundering papal monk, my fortune 
is made,” replied the veteran :—“he should clean the 
mare during the cumpaign; and afterwards I would 
show him as a curiosity in every fair throughout Ba- 
varia.” 

“Let us go halves—one alone could never manage 
him,” rejoined Schwartz ;—* sword or lance you might 
keep out of his way—but he would brain you with a 
stool or stew-pan !” 

“Tam afraid we shall not catch the shaven-crown,” 
cried Ezzelin :—* look, neither he nor the black faced 
damsel are in sight. Nothing but a line of bright spear- 
heads glistening as fierce as boars’ tusks.” 

“There they go,” said Schwartz, whispering to his 

comrade, “the monk and the lady, as fast as their horses 
can carry them, into the village. I see them both be- 
tweeu that stout fellow’s elbow, for all the world like a 
pep through drunken Schweppe’s fairy-show at Baden 
fair! Ezzelin! Meinherr ! if we break through the 
lances, let us push on at once to the village. Our noble 
captain will not want us—we are half'as many again as 
these fellows.” 
To this proposition, Ezzelin made no refusal—it was 
too congenial to his taste. While the two scouts were 
thus agreeing in the mode of bettering their fortunes, 
the lieutenant was indulging in similar prospects. He 
had also witnessed the flight of the lady; and had come, 
also, to the determination of striking a blow or two, just 
to make clear the way, and then—hurrah! for the 
Duchess of Montpensier. 

A lady travelling with a confessor and a hundred 
lances raised no slight curiosity in the baron to know 
her rank ; and though he had not put such faith in his 
own surinise as the viscount did, yet he was pleased that 
the conduct of the attempted capture had been entrust- 
ed to him. 

The enemy were drawn ud in array, evidently with 
a view to cover the retreat of their laical and monastic 
convoy. ‘The Ritters, destitute of lances, had nothing 
to oppose to the long arms of the evemy, save pistols ; 
but the populous village in the rear was a load-stone of 
sufficient power to have carried them through much 
greater obstacles. They held fire till within  pistol- 
range ; and then let fly a shower of balls, which made 
many an opening in the cheveuxr-de-frise of steel. An 
immediate charge with the sword, before the lancers 
could recover from the attack, confirmed the advantage ; 
and their numbers being superior, they succeeded in 
disordering and putting to flight the whole corps. The 
enemy fled towards the village, pursued by the Ritters; 
though it was perceived by the conquerors, that several 
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of their more daring comrades were in advance of the 
lancers, and sesmingly pursued hy them. 

The baron’s first object on entering the village was 
to ascertain whether the monk and his fuir charge had 
taken shelter there, or continued their route; and he 
was not satisfied on this point, till he had reconnoitred 
beyond its precincts, and received from the peasants a 
denial of their having seen any thing of the travellers. 
Finding that a proffered reward could gain him no in- 
telligence, he concluded the objects he was in search of 
were still concealed in the village, whither he returned. 


—>— 
CHAPTER XVII. 
Uprose the sun, and uprose Emilie. 
Coaucer. 

The Ritter fights as long as there is any one to op- 
pose him; but as soon as the affair is over, he casts an 
anxious eye around for his reward. When the village 
was carried, the greater proportion dismounted and com- 
menced an active inquisition after the lady: but they 
were not scrupulous in taking any thing which displayed 
itself conveniently in the search. The remainder kept 
guard lest the scattered lincers should re-zssemble and 
prove troublesome ; and as this corps could not join in 
the plunder, it employed itself in exterminating such of 
the unlortunate fragments of the escort as showed them. 
selves within range. 

The villagers, already alarmed at the approach of the 
lancers, were in the greatest consternation when the 
Ritters were perceived in their rear. It was, indeed, too 
bad that a fresh swarm should arrive before the first 
were gone; the poor inhabitants knew by experience 
that all who wore helmets and carried arms, were guests 
at free cost, and were, besides, nowise economical in their 
riot. But every evil has its favourable aspect ; and the 
neighbours congratulated each other, that the locusts 
were preparing to fight among themselves. The olc 
proverb that when thieves fall out, honest men come by 
their own, was about to be realised; for in return for 
the many expensive travellers entertained during their 
military career in this little hamlet of Nivernois, there 
would at any rate remain the bodies of the slain, which, 
as all husbandmen are aware, make excellent manure;— 
a repayment, almost in kind, for the hitherto unpaid for 
entertainment of man and beast. Joyfully the honest 
fellows looked on the contention, waiting their oppor- 
tunity to arrest a flying steed, or any other scintillation 
of the fight. 

Hans Schwartz, and his comrade Ezzelin, did not stop 
till they had reached the mark:t-plece in the centre of 
the village. It was a good central spot for observation ; 
and turning in their saddles, they looked around with 
experienced eyes to determine at which house their la- 
bours should begin. ‘The inn stared them in the face; 
it was opposite the market-place, at the end of a recess, 
where stood the cattle on market-days. 

“ Das Wirthshaus !” cried Ezzelin; “we shall find 
the old fellow with his cord unloosened guzzling away 
his fears lke the famous bishop of Metz.” 

“ Do as you like,” replied his lathy companion ; “ we 
should more likely find him under the bed or in the cel- 
lar. But hark ye! if this lady should be in company, 
we go halves in her ransom at the eaptain’s price.” 

* Agreed !” exclaimed the other. 

* Look at that fool Fritz and his comrades losing their 
time in that dirty hovel—neither lady nor priest would 
teke to such a place !’’ cried Schwartz. 

Whatever compensation the villagers might have in- 
tended appropriating to themselves out of the spoils of 
the battle, they certainly were doome! to pay the full 
value for it, as the Ritters were breaking into every 
house with the most expeditious despatch. But our two 
scouts werc men of science; they first asked themselves 
the question, which was the most likely house fur monk 
or dame to take refuze in. 

In this uncertainty, Schwartz espied an urchin watch. 
ing the inquisitorial proceedings with great curiosity. 
Feeling in his pouch for gold, he took out several bright 
pieces, and dismounting, ran up to, and caught hold of 
the boy ere he could escape. Ezzelin, who was not 
aware of the mancuvre, watched the actions of the 
trooper with great surprise. The boy struggled to get 
away, bat this was impossible ; the manner of Schwartz 
appeared soothing, but the urchin shook his head; this 
irritated the German: with his right hand he lifted the 
boy from his feet, holding him by the doublet, as one 
carries a puppy by the neck; in his other hand he dis- 
played the tempting, glittering show; the eyes of the 


the gold. Ezzelin burst out into loud laughter as the 
boy, after a parley, ran off with the moncy. 

His comrade returned with a knowing eye, and re- 
ported, that just before the Ritters came up to the mar- 
ket-place, the boy had seen a monk rush out of the inn- 
door, and enter the hostelry yard close by. 

The two Ritters rode up to the inn, dismounted, and led 
their horses into the yard, when they began to look about 
for the monk. A stable door, half open, soon attracted 
their attention. ‘They entered without noise, stepping 
carefully on the straw, which saved the clatter their 
heavy boots would otherwise have created on the stones 
The object of their search was found engaged in saddling 
ahorse. Ezzclin made a sign to his companion to be 
silent—the mouk was talking to himself. 

“Tt is only transferring the saddles from two tired 
animals to this tresh-looking creature and his mate, und 
by St. Francis! we can escape by the back-door and 
speed through the wood like lightning.” 

“ A robbery!” whispered Ezzelin, * what a heavy purse 
this fellow’s conscience must have allowed him to gather. 
We say nothing about that to the captain.” 

“ Hist !” rejoined Schwartz, in the same close whis- 
pering style, “if we wait a minute we shall have the 


low, so as not to be seen: Ezzelin took his place beside 
his companion. The ino.k was now fastening the sad- 
dle-girth. 

“Pugh! It’s an awkward business, this!” he ex- 
claimed. “I hope the saddle will not slip. ‘There-- 
that rosary is to!d.” 

“ Tuspious profane wretch !” muttered Schwartz, look. 
ing at his companion. 

** Now fer my lady’s palfrey,”? cried the monastic 
ostler, leaving the stall in which he had been so usefully 
engaged :— I pray [feaven that our brave lancers may 
keep those devils at bay a little longer.” 

It was a critical moment with the Ritters; they d: 
not know whether to jump up and lay hold of his rever- 
ence, or allow him to pass the front of the stall without 
an attack ; but as his majestic figure brushed by in the 
uncertain light of the stable, it impressed thei with 
almost a feeling of dread, increased by their stooping 
posture, which placed them entirely at his merey, and 
made his lofty stature seem still loftier to their lowly 
eyes. He entered the stall on the other side of his con- 
cealed enemies. 

“Tiis mare will just suit my lady and Lisette,’’ said 
the monk; and after anotier glance, he went back and 
brought the pillion. 

“ Stolen goods always suit,” whispered Ezzelin. 

“ Hist!” said the other rising up slowly, high enough | 
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into his former position. 
“ How now ?’ said Ezzelin. 

“His head is cluse to the horse's head,’ replied} 
Schwartz. | 
“Oh! holy Luther save me,” cried the old trooper| 
suddenly, in a voice expressive of great pain ;—* | can-| 
not abide this damnable doubling any longer.’ So up 
sprung the old man, to the great relief of his loins and 
back ; while Schwartz finding their presence thus be- 
trayed, rushed out of the stall, erying— 

* When that mare has finished her confession, father, 
allow us to have speech with you.” 

The astonishment of the monk may easily be con- 
ceived at this startling interruption to his labours. He 
turned round and confronted the intruders. Were it in 
the power of man to silence the demands, selfish or just, 
of his fellow creatures, by the mere majesty of his pre- 
sence, the Ritters would have stood powerless before the 
magnificent form of the monk, who now looked down 
upon them. He wore the garb of the order of St. Fran- 
cis, with the cord around his waist, from which fashion 
came the familiar designation of Cordelier, applied to 
the brethren of that foundation ; and though the rough 
grey robe concealed the proportions of the colossal figure 
beneath its ample folds, yet the head, the capital of this 
noble column of humanity, would have held in willing 
captivity the eye of a Raffaelle or Corregio. His age 
was about half'a century—too youthful for a perfect re- 
semblance—or we mig!.t have compared bis noble fea- 
tures with those of the vencrable St. Jerome, to whom 
he bore a striking likeness. But the Cordelier had, as 
yet, no pretensions admissible to the attribute of vencra- 
tion—his step was firm—his body erect as youth itsel! 
—and his strength unimpaired, and eqnal to any labour 
within the scope of man; and though his features were 
indicative of enthusiasm, yet the slightly flushed cheek 





little cub looked as though they would have eaten up 
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and brow, and the jocund lip, betrayed a sympathy with 


lady.” He then crept into the adjoining stall, crouching | 


to peep into the adjoining stall; but he quickly dropped | - 
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| the fare of rich men's tables, rather than the abstemious- 
|ness of a pale prophet or enthusiast. He was, indeed, 
a contessor to whom the Duke of Bouillon would have 
| felt not the slightest fear of heavy penance, in confessing 
| . . ‘ . . + . 

| is manifold sins of good living ;—one might have ima- 
| gined tie following dialogue to have occurred between 
| them. 


| Bouillon. 


Father, T have eaten many a fattened ca- 
pon beyond the sufficiency of nature. —~ 

Cordelier. (Witha deep sigh from the tomb of the 
capons.) Son, and so have 1! 

And who would not have a confessor cf this charac- 
ter? One, from whom we are certain of receiving sym- 
pathy as well as consolation ; one—unlike the ascetic 
who knows only of going ustray into a forbidden land of 
jmilk anc honey by hearsay—but one who ean judge of 
| the degree of guiltiness, through that best of all judges, 
experience ; one who would intercede for us the more 
earnestly, inasmuch as he had a homelier conviction of 
the temptation to frailty ; one who was alive to the in. 
| firmities of humanity—and who, far different from the 
| preacher who looks down from a spiritual height upon 
his sinful flock, would, when he prayed for deliverance 
from evil, pray earnestly for himseli. 

But the rosy face of the Cordelier—we must, however, 
reiterate in justice to his reverence, that this epithet of 
illustration was not borrowed from the deep damask rose 
—underwent a change when he beheld the pair of un- 
couth troopers, who now blocked up the entrance of the 
stall as though it were a besieged town. Yet his fears 
were not for himself—he thought of the danger accruing 
to the lady and her servant, both unprotected from the 
| licentiousness of the rude heretical Germans. On ar- 
riving at the village he entertained little doubt of the 
success of the escort; but when news was brought by 
the inhabitants that the lancers were giving ground, ho 
repented of his confidence, and bitterly regretted that 
|he had not passed through without a moment's delay, 
| Taking council with the host, he found there was yeta 
| chance of escape through the woods behind the village ; 
| but their horses were jaded, and if the eneiny got a 
scent of their track, they might soon be overtaken. Up. 
jon enquiring whether any horses could be procured, 
jeither by money or otherwise, the host, wlo was much 
{taken with his guests, replied that there were two in 
| the stable which belonged to a rich old miller then in 
ithe inn, who might be asked the question. This was 
j enough. The Cordelier had witnessed many exchanges 
of ecclesiastical property ; in some of which the wishes 
of the laical party bad not been consulted, but in all the 
| demands of the church taken care of; these formed his 
precedents; so, stealing out of the inn, and into the 
yard, in doing which he was accideutally seen by the 








urchin who sold him to the Ritters--he began to play 
his new part of ostler, with what success we have al- 
ready narrated. 

His first impulse was to rush upon the troopers, crush 
them by a bold effort, and hasten to the assistance of his 
fair charge and her maid. But the cautionary distance 
which they kept, as though he were a baited tiger, and 
the menacing attitude of E-zzelin, who had drawn his 
sword, rendered this a much too dangerous task. It 
was necessary, therefore, to resort to the churchman’s 
weapon, 

“ What faith have you in my holy calling, sons, that 
you thas obstruct my path?” cried the Cordelier in a 
calm voice. 

“ My faith,” replied Ezzelin, keeping a watehfal eye 
on the tall monk, as though he expected him to make a 
spring, “is, that you are one of the devouring locusts 
of Rome :--we have cleared our own father-land of the 
vermin like yourself, and have come here under a wise 
prince to do the same goud turn to our brethren in 
France.” 

“ Bravo, Ezzelin!” cricd Schwartz; “ spoken as so- 
lemnly as a preacher. Now hea: me, old shaven crown. 
We have caught you korse-stealing, and by the sweet 
Virgins of Kolin, you have carried that rope about your 
paunch for a good purpose of justice,—we shall hang 
you up to the rafters with it.” 

“ Have the mercy of Christians, as you value your 
death-bed !” exclaimed the Cordelier, in great tribula- 
tion. 

* Death-bed ! Old Popeling !” cried Schwartz, men- 
acing his victim, though still afraid to advance into the 
stall where the Cordelier had enshrouded himself, close 
enough to whisper into the ear of the lady’s intended 
palfrey.—-* Hurrah ! when we crossed the Rhine we 
swore to rid the land of popery, or make the corn-fields 
of France our death-bed. Hurrah! you bundle of corded 
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sackcloth, where is the lady in the mask? She’s worth 
golden crowns to us Sp 


The monk started, for it was now evident his fair 
charge had attracted the notice of the enemy : the per- 
spiration covered his forehead, and he almost trembled. 

Schwartz whispered to his comrade, who only replied 
in the same key :—* Yes! but we must take him alive, 
or he is of nu use to us!” 

The Cordelier, who overheard them whispering, and 
sav also, that in spite of their threats, they were afraid 
to venture into his den, watched their actions closely ; 
he heard Sewhartz creeping ‘nto the adjoining stall, and 
guessing the motive, was prepared for it, without how- 
ever, showing any alarin to Ezzelin, who kept guard 
with his trusty blade. He presently heard the othe 
trooper geutly elambering up by the manger, the next 
moment the body of the Ritter upreared, and reaching 
over him, threw a noose around his neck ;-but the monk, 
who did not wait to be strangled, caught hold of the man, 
and drew his head downward; then, grasping the pro- 
truding hilt of his antagonist’s sheathed sword, he struck 
him with the left hand a leavy blow in the neck, between 
the cuirass and morion, and the next instant, rushing 


forward with his sharp prize, he beat down the guard of 


the old trooper, and ran across the yard, the rope still 
dangling from his neck. 

When the Baron de Nevaiiles returned to the village, 
he found his men all actively employed in foraging, with 
their usual characteristic eagerness. As this was not 
his forte, he contented himself with riding about to pre- 
vent any wanton act oa the part of the Ritters ; for he 
had not vet been sufliciently inured to the practices of 
warfare to contemplate with tranquillity the excesses 
ever attendant on the march of a foreign soldiery. As 
he was passing the inn, expecting every moment his 
men wou!d bring the weleome intelligence of the cap- 
ture of the lady, he fancied he heard a scream from the 
interior. However willing to acvance the: just fortupes 
of his royal master, even to the acting in concert with 
the preseat ruffians whom he commanded, yet he could 
not help feeling a horror that under his sanction they 
should commit outrages in his native country. lie was 
a Frenchman; and the scream which smote his ear, 
smote also his conscience. He dismounted hastily, and 
entered the iim. The host and his family bad ran away 
or concealed themselves, leaving the lower part of the 
house to the entire contro! of three Ritters, with whom 
love of wine predominated over the love of money or 
glory. ‘They were scated round a cask, the top staved 
in, and helping themselves to the contents as liberally 
as though it were iness-soup. He would have passed 
the group in sileuce, but the men, on seeing their cap- 
tain, invited him, in uproarious style, to share in the 
liquid spoil; he would have refused, but remembering 
the cautioa of Turenne to be on goed terms with the 
troop, contented hiniself with emptying a single cup to 
the honour and everlasting success of the first troop of 
the noble Viscount de ‘Turenne’s regiment of free Ritters. 
The jovial soldier-lke manner in which he drained the 
cup, and the freedom and heartiness of the toast, gained 
him at once the respect of the troopers; and under cover 
of his good fame, he was about to retreat stealthily from 
the room, when another ery, coming froma distant quar. 
ter of the house, hastened his steps. 

The upper rooms were ecnnected with the ground 
floor by an old staircase ; this he speedily ascended, and 
rushing along the corridor, entered a chamber of which 
the door was partly open. 

The first object which met his view was a female ly- 
ing on the floor dead, or in a swoon; near her, the dead 
body of a young man lying with his face upwards, seein- 
ingly, by his dress, a scivant of the inn ; his right hand 
still grasped the sword which had not availed its owner. 
But what engaged the whole attention of De Nevailles 
was one in the Ritter dress bending over a lady who 
knelt in supplication ; the station of the trooper hinder. 
ed him from seeing her face; but he had little doubt that 
his comrade had found the lady they were in quest of. 

The entrance of the baron had not been heard either 
by the trooper or his captive, and he paused to see what 
the German would do. 

“No! not for the wealth of all France!” exclaimed 
the Ritter, in a voice which De Nevailles would have 
recognised as Freiberg’s, had not his ungainly form pro- 
duced a previous conviction of the lieutenant’s identity ; 
“by the light of those eyes, I swear you shall travel! 
with me back toGermany. Nay, no struggling! By 
Luther! this very hour !—in four days we’ll cross the 
Rhine--this very hour you shall start, my pretty catho- 
lic! My father shall see you—my fellow students will 








envy me! But you are very young fer a duchess!” 

* Ali!” said De Nevailles to himself :—* this will not 
doat all. But it cannot be Montpensier—-she would have 
dashed his head against the wall, rather than have knelt 
to a German abortion !” 

The lady continued to resist the effurts of the licu- 
tenant to raise her up; but he declared with an oath, 
that her endeavours were of no avail; that his horse was 
ready, and away she should go. 

“What! without asking for your reward?” cried De 
Nevailles aloud. 

At the sound of his voice, the lady uttered a loud cry ; 
and when the Ritter turned round to face the baron, she 
fell from his grasp in a swoon. 

“So you are going to desert, lieutenant,” continued 
the baron, walking towards the prostrate form of the 
lady. ‘“ Well! every one to their taste. Let us see 
what yours may be--a great temptation, I am sure!” 

But his progress and speech were both at once inter- 
rupted by the lieutenant, who threw himself between 
the lady and his captain, greeting him with a se: pent- 
like glance of malice, while he said, with an assumed 
careless tone,-— 

“The first man, captain, has ever the best mess. 
There is a girl yonder, very passable, if this were out 
of sight. You have taken away my troop—let that con- 
tent you. But you would now deprive me of this little 
idolatress. Well! it may be French morality, but now 
listen to Wittenberg logic! If you touch her,”—and 
his repulsive features the while curved into a satirical 
smile.-—* Viscount De 'Turenne’s regiment will lose the 
future services of the captain of its first troop.” 

Nothing roused the baron so much as a threat; the 
only reply he made to the Ritter was a violent push, 
which sent him reeling ; he then bent on one knee to 
pick up the still insensible girl; but when he beheld her 
face he became almost as powerless as herself. It was 
like a dream—-he could not believe the truth of the vi- 
sion—-yet he felt certain that he was looking on the pale 
features of Eeimilie; that he held her in his arms, 

From this state of mingled pleasure and pain, he was 
aroused by the lieutenant; who, in a voice calm in its 
rage, demanded the lady. The baron sprung to his 
vet; the idea that Emilie had been in the grasp of the 
wretch before him stung his soul to madness. He drew 
his rapier. 

“ As I desired !” exclaimed the imp, with a malicious 
smile, who was at the moment unarmed, having, after 
the encounter with the young man who had rushed to 
the rescue of Emilie, strack the point of his reeking 
weapon upright in the floor. He retreated, with his eye 
fixed on his adversary ; his sword-arm searching for the 
weapon. At length his hand grasped the hilt—a savage 
glare of light flashed from his eyes-—he bent forward his 
head like a serpent about to strike its prey—and rushed 
upon the baron. They joined in close fight. De Ne- 
vailles was not in the first shock so much excited as his 
adversary; but a glance which he caught of the still 
prostrate Emilie, awoke all his fire and passion; his 
blood boiled in his veins—-the impish object opposing 
him he felt too impotent for his rage; he wished him 
endued with fifty times his strength, that it might be 
erushed only by an effort worthy of the avenging expia- 
tion of the wrong he had meditated to the idol of his 
sweet hopes——his Emilie ! 

With a spirit equal to his own in intensity, though 
springing from a worse cause, the lientenant kept his 
ground, returning blow for blow ; each seeking for an 
avenue to the other’s heart ;--but the barun's superior 
height had a manifest advantage; and his cause—-purer, 
holier--lent him a firmer strength, and a hope antici- 
pating victory. But this consummation was not easy. 
Freiberg grew in spirit like the fiend he looked to be; 
and collecting his strength, drove in upon De Nevailles, 
foreing him to retire, Making a virtue of necessity, the 
baron retreated with a wary step, watching an opportu- 
nity for an unguarded opening; but this policy had a 
fatal effect. He was fighting with his back to the door, 
and near the body of the young man, whose gore made 
the floor slippery. Seeing the wished-for opportunity, 
he made a plunge ; but, oh! the agony of that moment ! 
—his foot slid, and he fell with his face on the floor. He 
heard the demoniac shout of Freiberg ; he expected, with 
thrilling nerves, the steel through his neck ; he shudder. 
ed, and turned his face round, and beheld—not the point 
of his adversary's sword at his throat—but his deformed 
body reeling backward—-his fuce streaming with blood ; 
while above the fallen baron stood a colossal monk bran- 
dishing the weapon with which he had performed so 
timely a rescue. 


Seeing that the Ritter did not move, and appeared fair. 
ly hors de combat, the Cordelier threw down his sword, 
and lifted up De Nevailles as though he were a child; 
while the baron was so lost in admiration of the noble 
presence of the monk, that he was unable to express his 
thanks for the succour. His deliverer had no sooner ef. 
fected one charitable office than he flew to perform an- 
other ; and, by the united exertions of De Nevailles and 
himself, mademoisclle was soon brought to a state of 
consciousness. 

It would be impossible to portray the look of joy with 
which Emilie greeted her lover when she awoke to life, 
and found herself supported in his arms. ‘The reserve 
which had characterised her conduct at the Louvre, gave 
way to the unrestrained expression of her tenderness: 
she seemed overpowered—her head sank on his breast. 
This mode of expressing her gratitude was not at all in. 
telligible to the Cordelier ; he looked amazed ; and an 
audible exclamation of surprise escaped him; which the 
baron hearing, said— 

“Father! that girl is not dead—unless your entrance 
frightened away returning consciousness.” 

The appeal could not be withstood, though the monk 
went to the assistance of Emilie’s servant with much less 
willingness than he had struck a blow for the young man, 
who now, under circumstances which excited a disagree- 
able feeling, in a manner, commanded his services. As 
he stooped to lift up the girl, his foot struck against the 
dead man, and he exclaimed with an inward satisfac. 
tion, which lent its influence to his voice— 

“What, more blood! That German then fully deserved 
his fate.” 

“ According to the Mosaic law, Father,” cried De Ne- 
vailles. 

“It is Lisette,” said Emilic; “let me help the poor 
rir] !” 

But the baron knew not how to part with his recover- 
ed treasure ; he still detained her, saying in a whisper, 
which the monk could not hear, “ If that giant fails, your 
aid will not avail.””’. Had she not recovered for a full hour, 
we are aftaid that compassion would have been still a 
stranger to the breast of the baron, whose whole exist- 
ence was wrapped up in Emilie, and their sudden and 
unexpected meeting. 

But Lisette proved her immortality for the nonce, and 
was soon at the side of her mistress, though still ill from 
the horrible fright she had suffered ; while the Cordelier, 
looking upon his charge, and her new-found friend, ex- 
claimed— 

“Well! I ought to be a statuary—the grouping is 
worthy of the Vatican. You look like a pair of lovers 
who have died through excess of joy in each other’s arms 
—so motionless.” 

“ Forgive me, father.!” said Emilie, lifting up her face 
with its falling tears, like a modest floweret after the sun- 
ny April shower. She then arose, and presented the baron 
to the Cordelier as Monsieur Villa Franca; but correct- 
ing herself, she added, the Baron De Nevailles. The 
monk looked still more surprised. Nor was the baron 
pleased at the disclosure of his rank. 

“ Villa Franca! De Nevailles!” the Cordelier exclaim- 
ed :—“ I have heard of both.” 

“And not much good of either, I dare say,” cried the 
baron; “but mademoiselle docs not know the debt of 
gratitude I owe you. When you stood over me as I lay 
on the floor, I thought a giant had come to my relief— 
but whence that rope about your neck ; one might actu- 
ally take you, when in repose, for some lofty statue low- 
ered from its pedestal.” ; 

“And the rope breaking, the concussion infused life 
into the stone, and so I ran away ;—will that suit your 
fancy, monseigneur ?” cried the Cordelier. 

But Emilie, who knew the eccentricity of the baron, 
and that he was more likely to mystify the confessor 
than explain the circumstances of their acquaintance, 
and the feelings consequent on their meeting again, and 
which had so much surprised the holy man, interfered to 
prevent any misunderstanding. She signified her desire 
of speaking alone to the Cordelier.; and the baron, though 
very loth, took that opportunity of descending to look 
after his troop, which was dispersed throughout the vil- 
lage. 
He ordered the trumpeter to re-assemble his men, who, 
however, after their usual fashion, came in but slowly ; 
and those who did muster, were encumbered with forage 
for the horses, and provisions which they had snatched 
away from the owners for their own mouths. No one had 
found either lady or munk, and this disappointment was 
severely felt by the troop; it was so contrary to their 
usual good fortune. ‘ 

But while the muster was increasing gradually, a Rit- 
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ter was scen riding into the village at a furious rate; he 
brought unwelcome news to the captain; a large body of 
cavalry had been observed by the scouts on the hill: 'Tu- 
renne had beat up his quarters, and commenced a quick 
retreat in the direction of his route, giving orders by the 
Ritter to the baron, that he must not attempt to return, 
but engage a guide, who would conduct them across the 
country by any road intersecting the route to La Charité. 

This intelligence was immediately made known to the 
Ritters, who assembled their comrades in good earnest, 
and the muster was soon complete, with the exception of 
Freiberg. A trooper, whom De Nevailles sent out to 
ascertain whether the enemy took the cross road, or 
wheeled into the path leading to the village, soon return- 
ed with the alarming news that the cavalry were now 
hastening across the heath. There was no time to be 
lost; but despite the danger, the baron resolved not to 
leave without another interview with Emilic. Quick as 
his fears he dismounted, and was soon in the presence of 
his sweet mistress; the Cordelier advanced to meet him 
with open arms. 

“Tt is the first time, son, I have embraced a heretic,” 
said the monk :—* but why this alarm ?”’ 

In a few hurricd words he related the nature of his 
position, and the advance of the forces of the protector ; 
but his thoughts still rested on the danger Emilie would 
be again exposed to. 

“Nay! for that matter there is no fear,” said the Cor- 
delier ; “ with an army obeying the Duke of Guise, I 
and my friends are safe.” 

This assurance somewhat comforted the baron—but 
there was another perplexity which gave bim pain: he 
knew not whither mademoiselle was travelling, nor why 
the monk should bear her company. Emilie was about to 
speak, but the Cordelier interrupted her, by saying that 
he was conducting her to a convent at Avignon, where 
the queen had destined her to take the veil. De Nevailles 
was petrified. 

“ Let Guise and his squadrons arrive—I stir not !” he 
exclaimed in despondency. 

Even the whispered consolation of Emilie could not 
revive the courage of his soul. He could not account for 
her cruelty, her apparent insensibility to her own fate, 
and her readiness to obey the dictates of the queen-mo- 
ther. 

“Is there no hope ?” he exclaimed, kneeling at her feet. 
“ Do not go to Avignon! Let me, while there is yet time, 
escort you any where but there—to the King of Navarre 
ania’ 

“ That cannot be, son!” said the Cordelicr, interpos- 
ing :—“ I have sworn to conduct Mademoiselle Emilie in 
safety to her destination.” 

“ Well!” replicd De Nevailles, with a haughty glance 
at the monk. Then taking the hand of the sweet girl, 
whose eyes were dimmed with tears, he asked her if she 
went willingly. 

She replicd in the affirmative. 

“Then hear of me from the battle-field ! he exclaim. 
ed, in a subdued but earnest tone, and rushed from the 
chamber——but the voice of Emilie called him back. 

“Is monseigneur no longer that Villa Franca,” said 
she, smiling, “‘ who lived in a sea of trouble as his natu- 
ral element? Where has flown his confidence? Cherish 
hope even in despair—I have but adopted your own poli- 
cy of flying in the face of danger, to avoid it.” 

A cry arose froin the streets. 

“Alas! it is too late to listen to these words of hope. 
The Leaguers are coming!” exclaimed the baron. “ The 
lives of my troop are in my custody. Farewell!” 

He rushed from the chamber, mounted in an instant 
his steed, and put himself at the head of the troop. 

“Here is a boy, captain,” said Ezzclin, looking over 
his shoulder at the urchin, who was mounted behind the 
Ritter, and held him tight by the cuirass, * who knows 
the path through the wood!” 

“Yes, and the difference between gold and silver,” 
added Schwartz. 

Under the guidance of this boy, the same who had sold 
the monk, and had now bartered his own services, the 
troop escaped into the woods by paths frequented only by 
woodmen and the peasants of the vicinity. 
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—— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


Et parce que j'entens et veux mon Testament 
Sortir son p'ein effet, tout haunt presentement, 
Les Allemans, je nomme, et Cantons de Suisse 
Pour les executeurs, comme aimans ta justice. 
Le Testament dela Liguc. 


The baron and his Ritters had scarcely left the village 
ere the cavalry of Guise entered it from the heath; the 








retreating party could distinetly hear the trampling and 
shouting of the enemy; and as they had robbed the in- 
habitants with their usval freedom, they might well dread 
having their course pointed out by the victims of their 
plundering disposition. ‘he track they were pursuing 
was scarcely practicable for horsemen; it was a mere 
path for the convenience of the woodmen, occasionally 
opening into areas where the wood had been felled, and 
where it lay piled up ready to be conveyed to the neigh- 
bouring village. The boy, who was more intelligent than 
could have been well expected from his habits, said that 
there was another road through the woods, by which the 
timber was removed, and which was practicable for wains 
and carriages, but which he had not chosen, lest they 
should be pursued by the enemy; and, as he very saga- 
ciously observed, even if they found out the narrow path, 
there could be no fighting, as it was as much: as they 
could do to pick their way in single file. 

The difficulty of the march, however, was a great re- 
lief tothe mind of De Nevailles, too much distracted with 


his timely yet distressing mecting with Emilie, and its | 


abrupt and harrowing termination. The assurance of 
the Cordelier, that they had nothing to fear from the 
Leaguers, comforted him greatly in the prospect of her 
safety ; yet the more subtle thraldom in which he found 
her environed, and in which she appeared bound up a 
helpless prey to the stern policy of the queen-mother, 
was maddening to think of; nor were his jealous affec- 
tions at all relieved by the case with which she appeared 
to submit to the lasting imprisonment of the convent. 
“And who is the monk?” was a question which he re- 
peatedly asked of himself, but without avail. Certainly 
he was a friend, or pretended to be so, or mademoisclle 
would never have contided to him the identity of Villa 
Franca and De Nevailles—a secret impervious to all but 
those who had scen him under both titles; for the repu- 
tation of Villa Franca was perfectly distinct from that of 
the Baron De Nevailles; the former was known as a po- 
litical adventurer, who had crept by easy yet rapid steps 
into the confidence of the queen-mother, and flourished 
there till he fell a secret victim to the hatred of the 
League ; while the latter, though but young, was reck- 
oned in France, Switzerland, and the German Protestant 
states, as one of the most influential nobles of the Hu- 
guenots, now that those mighty chiefs, Coligni, Conde, 
and several of nearly equal reputation, were no more. 
To have entrusted this secret, though it certainly could 
not be expected that it would remain long a sceret, to a 
monk—one of a class which had avowed itself the bitter- 
est enemy to the creed and political existence of Navarre 
and his people—could be only warranted by the most im- 
plicit confidence. 
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From these unpleasant ineditations he was aroused by 
the trampling of horses in the rear. The Germans were 
then traversing the thickest part of the wood, in which 
they were so much impeded overhead, as well as per- 
plexed to find secure footing for their steeds, that they 
were several times foreed to cut away the projecting 
branches ere they could proceed. ‘Turenne, who had 
foreseen the difficulties of the march across the hostile 
provinces, had provided the pioneers of the regiment with 
a better equipment than it could in other matters boast 
of,—but, unfortunately for the first troop, these were all 
with the main corps. Schwartz, however, who rode first, 
had happily stolen the landlord's best axe, which he 
found lying on some timber in the hostelry yard, and 
which he hung, in case of need, to his saddle-bow. After 
their ill success with the monk, and the recovery of the 
lanky trooper from the severe blow he had received, 
which at the time took away all desire of pursuit, he and 
his companion went foraging about the yard, and seeing 
the axe, Schwartz claimed it with the pithy remark, that 
it would be sure to be good for something. It was more 
useful in their present necessity than all the oats, linen, 
cloth, and other raiment, with sundry articles less bulky 
—the spoil of his comrades. He was one of those men 
to whom the first view of an article capable of appropria- 
tion suggests an immediate train of its uses or useless- 
ness. 

When De Nevailles heard the sounds of pursuit, he 
commanded a halt, which passed from man to man 
throughout the narrow winding line of troopers. The 
urchin was next questioned on the Jocalities of their pre- 
sent position ; his advice, or rather command, for the baron 
was forced to yield himself to his suggestions, was to ‘wait 
patiently without moving or making the least noise, and 
he would soon hear the trampling in advance and beyond 
them. 

“You want two more pieces for that, youngster?” 
cr.ed Schwartz. 





* Silence !” said De Nevailles, with a look 
at the pioncer. 

The heavy tread of the enemy grew nearer and nearer, 
till even the veteran Ezzclin, who sat next to the baron, 
started with apprehension. A thick wall of foliage alone 
concealed them trom the Leaguers; here and there, through 
| the leaves, glanced momentarily, as the cavalry rode by, 
jlittle stars of light, the reflection of their bright capari- 
sons and accoutrements. Had the Ritters moved, they 
| must have been seen ; had a horse neighed, or impatiently 
| struc k his hoof, they would have been discovered. It was 
pan awful moment for all, even for the boby—in whose fea- 
tures, however, there gleamed a beam of interest in the 

novelty of the situation. Ezzelin several times exchanged 
glances with his captain, which spoke, as much as words, 
the danger they run from a force so superior. 

When the sounds were at length dying away, De Ne- 
vailles enquired of the boy where the path ended. He 
was told in the road the enemy had just passed through ; 
but that there was another fvot-path opposite, so that if 
they could cross in safety, there would be little danger of 
detection. ‘They waited a short time, lest there should 
jarrive any rear-troop of the enemy ; but at length faney- 
ing the coast quite clear, they ventured to debouch into 
the road, which answered the boy’s deseription, being of 
sod, with deep ruts formed by the heavy timber carriages. 

Schwartz, the captain, Ezzelin with his young guide, 
and many of the Ritters, had already entered the opposite 
narrow track, when they were astounded by a fresh tram- 
pling in the direction of the village ; it was followed by 
|the cries of the Ritters, (who were still crossing,) for 
| tine ir comrades cither to hasten on, and allow them the 
passage, which admitted only of single file, or to retarn 
land assist them against the enemy. If they were to suf. 
|fer an attack, De Nevailles thought it was safer that it 
should be in the wood, where one man could defend him- 
self against a whole squadron; he therefore ordered 
| Schwartz to push on at any rate, and never care fora few 
| thumps against his helmet or cuirass. The pioneer obey- 
jed. ‘The order for the rear to follow was conveyed, as 
| before, from man to man; and as Schwartz was fortunately 
enabled to ride on at a more rapid pace, the whole troop 
entered cre the Leaguers ariived; but though not in time 
to cut off a single Ritter, the two last file were perceived, 
which was made known to De Nevailles by a loud shout 
from the enemy. 2 

The post of honour among the Ritters, on this ocea- 
sion certainly in the rear, was held by a little Hessian 
thief ofa trooper called Fritz. It is no disparagement of 
his bravery, to aver that he disliked his rank in the troop 
exceedingly ; he would rather that any other had tenant- 
ed it, even his friend, the missing lieutenant, who it 
was supposed had fallen in with a large booty, and being 
unable to carry it away, was lying perdu, determined not 
to part with his treasure; no one but the captain enter- 
tained any notion of his real fate, as there had been no 
engagement in the village. Fritz was presently made 
sensible of the truth of his fears ; the Leaguers, most dan- 
gerous enemics, armed with arquebuses, threw in a 
shower of balls, which rattled on his helmet without doing 
him any personal injury. But one unlucky shot struck 
his horse, and deprived him at once of both bis seat and 
bag of spoil, which he was forced to leave, together with 
the dying enimal in the path. 

The enemy cared not to charge them through such an 
awkward pass, but galloped forward to join the main 
body, leaving an officer’s guard to defend the entrance. 
De Nevailles felt himself in an awkward predicament ; 
it was almost certain that he would be surrounded unless 
some egress were discovered beyond the range of the 
catholics. ‘The order from Turenne was to keep out of 
contact with the enemy, and join the regiment in its 
march to La Charité. According to their young guide’s 
account, they were not far from the road which ‘Turenne 
had marked down in his route; and if the colonel were 
not already passed, it was certain he would fall in with 
the Leaguers, which was the baron’s only chance of safety. 

Fortune seemed willing to favour him. After a diffi- 
cult passage of an hour’s duration, they heard the notes 
of war at a distance, and ardently wished themselves out 
of the most awkward marching they had met with since 
their entry into France, and at liberty to assist their 
comrades. But this was no casy matter. ‘They had plun- 
dered the gravary of the village; and full twenty of the 
strongest horses, besides man and arms, carried cach a 
heavy sack of oats destined for the supply of the whole 
regimental stud—a treat, which, owing to the rapid march 
and ill fare, the horses were much in want of. Every 
Ritter owned a sack, mostly full of booty, which he car. 
ried till something more costly presented itself, for which 
the humbler contents were thrown away to make room. 
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According to express agreement, the oat-carriers, having 
employed themselves in the public service, were entitled 
to a share from their comrades; and they would not 
throw away their forage, lest they should lose their claim 
on the more valuable burthens of the other troopers: so 
that, with these incumbrances, De Nevailles and his 
friends made but litle progress through the thickly- 
planted woods. j 

Meanwhile, as they approached the scene of action, 
the firing gradually ceased; it was evident one party was 
beaten, but which, was as yet uncertain. When, how- 
ever, they emerged fiom the woods—after much difficul- 
ty—they found themsclves too late to take part in what 
had been a very clever and successful defence of ‘Turenne 
against the forces of Colonel St. Paul. With the loss of 
a few men, the viscount had succeeded in beating off a 
superior force, and was now resting, preparatory to mak- 
ing fresh exertions to reach the southwestern provinces. 
The arrival of the first troop with the forage, was hailed 
with pleasure; though the curiosity of the viscount was 
much disappointed at the mysterious disappearance of 
the lady and her spiritual friend, after the annihilation 
of her escort. De Nevailles declared, that not a house 
had escaped the search of the Germans; which was true. 
Turenne was also informed that the licutenant was miss- 
ing, though the welkin had rung with the note of recall, 
and which he must have heard, if alive. 

“Hah!” cried Turenne; “then Freiberg has been too 
cunning for you. I doubt not he has made prisoner both 
lady and monk, and expects to make more of them by 
himself.” 

“He must take eare,” said De Nevailles, with an in- 
ward sinile, “that he be not too cunning for himself” 

“ He gained the village before the fighting was over,” 
said Schwartz. 

“Yes, he knew what he was about,” rejoined the vis- 
count: “but now for La Charité; let us but cross the 
Loire—we shall be safe.” 

The regiment was put as speedily as possible in march- 
ing order ;—Fritz re-mounted on a horse which had ear- 
ried a Leaguer to his death; and the urchin-guide dis- 
missed with a fall purse, to find his way home through 
the woods, as his local knowledge did not extend beyond 
their boundary But before they began their march, 'Ta- 
renne addressed the men on the necessity of preserving a 
strict discipline. He dwelt on the danger which had me- 
naced the first troop by engaging itself, though with his 
permission, in an affair not strictly bearing on the object 
of their toil, which was to penetrate into Guienne, or the 
adjoining provinces, to the relief of their suffering bre- 
thren in faith. He pointed out the utter rain which would 
have befallen the regiment, had he allowed every troop 
to forage ;—that, in the midst of their disorganization, 
the catholics would have pounced upon them, and obtain- 
ed an easy victory; that, with all their care, the licute- 
nant of tie first troop was missing; nor could they, with 
an enemy superior in numbers hanging upon their niarch, 
attempt to make any search for this officer, who would 
no doubt fall a victim to the fury of the inhabitants; and 
that, although they bad beaten St. Paul and his Leaguers, 
they must be weil aware, from what they experienced 
during their march through Burgundy, that the Leaguers’ 
division was treble the number which had on this day 
attacked them, and been repulsed; that the enemy had 
probably pushed forward with his swiftest troops, and 
that the reserve corps was no doubt near at hand, and as 
soon as it carne up, St. Paul would not fail to renew the 
attack. “Let us,” said he, ‘by our rapid movement, 


prevent this misfortune. We are now in the province of 


Nivernois; the Loire is before us—that mighty river, 
which separates the provinces of the true faith trom those 
still sunk in superstition.” 

After a careful peroration in this plain style, addressed 
to the understanding of his men, he proceeded in a 
warmer strain, pointing out the glory which had accrued 
to the Ritters of former campaigns, who had made the 
passage of the Loire, in spite of the forest of spears 
which lined the opposite bank. He concluded by a flour- 
ishing appeal to their love of glory and of their Christian 
faith; and when he perceived that the enthusiasm was 
at its height, he pointed with his sword in the direction 
of their march. 


“There!” cried he, “ride the haughty catholics of 


the queen-mother ; let us pluck the plumes from their 
proud crests !” 

A thousand voices echoed back his appeal. 

“March!” The trumpet reiterated the order, and the 
Ritters rushed to their banquet of war. 

As the viscount had predicted, so it fell out. Towards 
evening, a large division of the Leaguers were perceived 
from the brow ofa hill, sprinkling a distant plain, which 





the Germans had marched over some hours previously 
They could not be mistaken. The eetting sun threw its 
slant beams upon the far east, interspersing the gloomy 
landscape with the deep red glow of spearhead, helmet, 
and curving cuirass. ‘This was a scene not lost upon the 
viscount. He ordered two hours’ rest; the horses fared 
sumptuously on the remainder of the hard food, which 
had cost the first troop so much trouble to bring with 
them through the wood. ‘To cattle accustomed repeat- 
edly to put up with the weak, scanty, and idle fare of 
herbage, a double meal of corn was a luxury which must 
be worked out in labour, and in good heart. So it was 
intended. They marched the greater part of the night; 
and if St. Paul had coneeived any design of imitating 
the protector by midnight attacks upon the Ritters, he 
was grievously out of his reckoning. 

Half the next day passed over their heads, and it glad- 
dened the heart of ‘Turenne to find they were nearing the 
post of struggle. There only remained to traverse a plain, 
though of great extent, and a forest of equal width; upon 
emerging from which, they would be in sight of the 
strong town of La Charité, overlooking from the side of 
a hill that stream which has been appropriately called 
the Euphrates of France; and indeed, a glance at the 
map will display its magnitude, showing how it encloses 
a fourth of the kingdom, as it were, within two out- 
stretched arms, froin its northernmost curve at Orleans ; 
the right arm bending westward towards the sea beyond 
Nantes, the left making a grasp to the southward, pass- 
ing by La Charite. 

But the bold regiment which had now entered on the 
plain, was doomed to incur fresh difficulties. ‘The rear 
scouts reported to the viscount that the catholics were 
not far off; and before the Ritters had reached the mid- 
dle of the open track, the advance guard of St. Paul were 
sven in the rear. ‘Turenne was resolved not to fight on 
the plain, where he might be easily outflanked and en- 
compassed ; he resolved to seck the shelter of the forest, 
where the localities night present a favourable posture of 
defence. ; 

As the main body of the catholics were yet at some 
distance, he accomplished this object without difficulty. 
Avoiding Charybdis to fall upon Seyila, has been the for- 
tune of men in allages; though with Turenne and his 
Germans, the alternative was worse, and might be rather 
expressed by the culinary metaphor of out of the frying- 
pan into the fire; a homely saying, but the bathos, in the 
application of proverbs, has ever been allowable. 

Scarcely had the regiment entered the road leading 
through the forest, when Ezzelin returned with the alarm- 
ing news that there was a strong corps of chivalry ad- 
vancing from the side of La Charité. ‘Turenne exchanged 
aquick giance with De Nevailles. 

“They cannot be Leaguers,” said the former; “ but 
troops from Paris !” 

Ezzelin had not approached near enough to observe 
their ensigns, but he described them as chiefly composed 
of gentlemen, being fully armed, and presenting a glit- 
tering array of stecl from head to foot. 

“ Perhaps Valois himsel! has taken the field!” said Tu- 
renne; “but at any rate, they have certainly heard of 
our approach, or of our good friend St. Paul. Catherine 
has been too wise to leave the banks of the Loire unpro- 
tected from either Ritter or Leaguer.” 

“Well!” said De Nevailles, laughing, “ let us leave St. 
Paul to fight with them; he is much stronger than us; if; 
we drop into the forest, what is to prevent our enemies 
drubbing each other ?” 

“ Any thing but ill-will if they mect,” rejoined the co- 
lonel, “now oak and poplar,’—these were the epithets he 
often applied to the two advanced scouts, Ezzelin and 
Schwartz, “ the pioneers are under your guidance.” 

The regiment was quickly lost in the forest glades, 
leaving the road free for any gentle or rough passage-at- 
arms which might occur in its absence. After a march 
of several miles, they heard the report of fire-arms. 

“St. Paul’s matchlocks are at work,” cried Turenne, 
laughing ;—“ but we are not yet secure.” 

The distant contest was a subject of laughter fur the 
whole regiment. Every stroke of the sword—every 
thrust of the lanee, was a blow in their favour en which 
ever side it fell. But the colonel was still in a dilemma; 
the river must be crossed and the country was in arms! 
Without attempting to quit the woodland shelter, the re- 
giment bent its course, in a sloping direction, to the verge 
of the forest on the side of La Charité, that it might take 
advantage even of the most desperate opportunity of ac- 
complishing its object. 

On arriving ata secure place of encampment, where the 
nature of the ground would have required six times their 
force to have dislodged them, the Ritters halted, and the 





colonel proceeded to take counsel with his officers. It was 
resolved that De Nevailles, who was acquainted with the 
country generally, accompanied by Ezzclin, should put 
aside their equipments, and make a reconnoissance on 
foot, to gather information respecting the state of defence 
on the banks of the river. The baron, who had never 
adopted the Ritter uniform, was prepared to pass unsus- 
pected any where, his face being unknown; and Ezzelin, 
out of the plunder, was soon provided with a less ambigu. 
ous costume. 

An occasional report of fire-arms ever and anon broke 
on the ear, as the baron with his sturdy esquire left the 
bivouae to reconncitre. The space between the town and 
the belt of forest-land, they found interspersed with huts, 
and habitations of a character scarcely superior. On 
passing the door of one of the latter description, a woman 
rushed out in a state of alarm, and earnestly requested 
their assistance to save the life of her husband from the 
anger of a madman. 

Upon entering the house, they found him extended on 
the floor, beneath a rough looking peasant, whose knees 
was on his victiin’s breast. 

“Swear that you disown him,” cried the madman, 
clutchig the other’s throat, “or by the Holy Well of 
St. Denis you shall hear your next mass in purgatory !” 

“ A logical mode of convincing a man!” said De Ne- 
vailles, catching bold of the peasant, and hurling him off 
his victim, whom the baron proceeded to lift up. While 
performing this act, the madman uttering a cry of re- 
venge, rushed to a bundle of wood, and seizing a large 
faggot-stake, was on the point of aiming a blow at the 
baron, when the old trooper very calmly grasping that 
end of the weapon raised over the shoulder, and placing 
his foot with a smart push behind the peasant’s knee, at 
once brought him into the humble posture of genuflexion. 

“ Bind him, or he’ll murder you!” eried the woman, 
running to find a piece of cord, with which she immedi- 
ately returned. During her absence it required the 
strength of both the trooper and De Nevailles to hold the 
wretch in his kneeling posture ; with the assistance, how- 
ever, of the husband his arms were securely bound. 

“ Bring the faggots here ! Fanchette !” cried the rescu- 
ed man to his wife. ‘The bundle was dragged close to 
the peasant’s fect; and he himself presently seated on it 
despite his struggles. “Now for the legs!” suid the 
man. 

“Pierre! Pierre! Enough!” cried the peasant, implor- 
ingly :—* I'll sit as quiet asa monk.” 

“ You aré one already, Bonhomine,’ 
—a sincere Cordelier.” 

“Is the king a good catholic, then ?” exclaimed Pierre, 
taking pity on his prisoner. 

Both De Nevailles and the trooper burst out into loud 
laughter at this singular question. The peasant appeared 
to the baron to be of lofty stature, with a gaunt sinewy 
frame ; he had already given a specimen of strength be- 
yond what usually accompanies the age which his face 
gave token of. A low forehead, arched and thick eye- 
brows projecting over small sunken and glowing eyes ; a 
hawklike nose, and small but pointed chin, made his face 
resemble, though imperfectly, that of the king of birds. 
His skin was excessively sunburnt, of a colour between 
red and brown, and seenied in close and regular wrinkles 
over the whole of the face, with the exception of its most 
prominent feature, where it was stretched like parchment 
ona military tambour; but about the mouth especially, 
the wrinkles were so regular as to appear natural, and 
lent an expression of cunning to the mouth, which look- 
ed for ever grinning with a malicious sardonic smile. ‘i'o 
the question of Pierre, he replied hesitatingly— 

** No—Yes; or St. Dennis would never have suffered 
me to be tied up.” 

“ Bravo! <A noble convert!” said Pierre, procceding 
to unbind the prisoner. 

De Nevailles turned to the woman for an explanation 
of this strange behaviour on the part of both the madman 
and her husband ; he was not at all pleased with the pros- 
pect of having the captive once more free ; for there he 
sat grinning most suspiciously, the while Pierre was un- 
loosing the cord, which caused the baron to remove to 
some distance, that he might not be taken by surprise. 

“There is no danger, monsicur,” said Fanchette, fol- 
lowing him, “ when Louis has given us his word !” 

Upon De Nevailles enquiring into his history, she in- 
formed him, that he was a wood-cutter, and lived in the 
forest of Chambord near Blois, and supplied many of the 
inhabitants of that town with fuel. He was very strong 
and fearless, and fond of attacking his neighbours, the 
wolves and bears, and had been so successful in the pas- 
time, that the walls of his hut were piled to the roof with 
their skulls, Ali his furniture and clothes were the fruits 


’ said De Nevailles, 
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of these contests ; his bed and covering were made of 
bear-skins, the bed being elevated above the tloor by cluse 
layers of wolves’ skulls. “ And look at his dress, mon- 
sieur,” continued the woman ;—* there is nothing except 
that strap and buckle round his body but what he obtain- 
ed from his prey !” 

“ But why so violent ?” asked the baron. 

“ Oh! but Louis Le Lupin is very devout and confesses 
regularly,” replied the woman ;—“ he is halt-mad, poor 
fellow ! When a boy he lived with his father in a wooden 
hut close to a brook, which, they say, now runs throug! 
the grand gardens; they were turned out to make room 
for King Francis to build his great palace there. ‘The 
old man died soon afterwards, and Louis believing that 
being driven from the hut broke his father’s heart, has 
been ever since very violent whenever any of our kings 
or their relatives are spoken of. He is very dutiful and 
obedient to the monks all around about Blois; he will 
sometimes bring wood in the night, and lay it at the door 
of the convent of his confessor, who is, as Louis tells me, 
a Father Capuchin, and dwells at the house close to the 
royal gardens in Blois. It’s a long distance, monsieur, 
from this hut to the convent, as Pierre says; I have never 
been there—but Louis has a boat of his own, and crosses 
at allhours. He got it first, when King Charles ordered 
a toll on all market goods crossing the bridge; the col- 
lector said Louis’s faggots were to pay toll—look, he is 
now talking peaceably enough with Pierre; there is no 
harm in him, if one don’t talk about our kings. Well! 
monsicur! Louis would not pay the toil, and they tried 
to take his wood, but he caught hold of the collector, and 
flung him into the river;—he was not drowned, yet it 
would have gone hard with Louis, if his friends the monks 
had not interceded for his pardon ; ; they afterwards gave 
him a boat for his own use. Louis says he would have 
paid the toll, if it had been for any one but the king.” 

“ Bat how came your husband,” said De Nevailles, 
amused with the narration; “to talk with him on the 
wrong subject, when he knows his infirmity ”” 

“One can’t help it at times, monsicur !” replied the wo. 
man, “for he brings on the ta!k himself, and says of our gra- 
cious kings what we do not like to hear—all to provoke us. 
The monks have encouraged it, since they quarreled with 
his majesty ; before that, they uscd to chide him for his 
violence. He is made to go on errands for them, and 
knowing well the neighbouring provinces, is a very use- 
ful messenger. He has been at La Charité the last two 
days—it’s a long way from Blois—but he comes with a 
message to the convent, and would go any where for the 
monks. He is here very oflen—every one knows him— 
but he will not sleep in the town because the duke is 
there—” 

“ What duke ?” said the baron. 

“The Duke De Joyeuse, monsicur, the king’s great 
favourite,” replied Fanchette, to whom the interruption 
of her patient listener had given breathing time:—* he 
is at La C harite with a host of gentlemen—he is a noble 
looking: 

“Tam a stranger from the south, my good Fanchette,” 
said De Nevailles, whose mind was now crowded with 
busy images: —“I should like to know why the duke 
and his friends are here, at this little place, instead of the 
court.” 

“It is not a very little place, monsieur,—it is a beau- 
tiful town,” replied the woman, speaking in praise of the 
place of her nativity ;—* but you must know, monsieur, 
that the herctics and the King of Navarre have an army 
in Guienne; and our good queen has sent a large army 
against them—it marched more than a week ago from 
Orleans or Saumur, Pierre’s friend the carpenter at La 
Charité could not tell which place—and the Duke De 
Joyeuse is to command it.” 

“ Then why did not he march with his soldiers ?” said 
De Nevailles. 

“ Ah! monsieur! you would have done the same as he 
has done,” said Fanchette, laughing; * he was only 
married a fortnight, when the queen ordered him to take 
the command of the army, but he told Monsieur Lavardine 
to march on with the troops, and he would follow with 
his gentlemen. When he arrived at Orleans he heard 
that the soldiers of the traitor Guise ie 

The woman was here interrupted by a decp grow] 
from Louis, which made Ezzelin grin. She continued :— 

‘*When the duke heard that the soldiers of Guise, 
whom Pierre calls Leaguers, because they are leagued 
against the king, were marching towards the banks of 
the Loire, : and that a host of German heretics were with 
them 

“You are wrong, Fanchette,” said Pierre, “ I was told 
this morning by one of the duke’s own armourers, that 
the Leagucrs were driving the heretics betore them like 
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a flock of sheep, ¢ strait towards this province, a that 
the duke, hearing of itat Orleans, was afraid of crossing 
the river at that city, lest the troops which are scattered 
along the banks, should not be strong enough to repel 
both heretic and leaguer; so he came out of his w ay to 
La Charité, to look after the fences of the river.” 

“ Mind your own business, Pierre,” said the woman ; 
then turning to the patient listene r, she said :—* Louis 
has been taught by the priests to pray for the Duke of} 
Guise—he would like to sce him King of France—but |} 
every one at La Charité loves the king because he took 
off the taxes for three years when we were distressed. 
He is a very good creature—and so is this Dake De Joy- 
euse. Poor gentleman! suppose he were 
battle which he is going to fight with the King of Na- 
varre and the Gascons—and only married three weeks! 
It would kill madame too!” 

Though Ezzelin was a much better Freneh scholar 
than his comrade Schwartz, yet he could with difficulty 
interpret the rapid utterance of Fanchette; he learned 
enough, however, to exchange significant glances with 
his captain on the nature of the intelligence which was 
pouring in upon them so rapidly. But De Nevailles had 
already planned something beyond conveying mere gossip 
to the Ritters’ camp in the forest ; and proceeded to put 
his scheme in execution. 

He had remarked the anger of the peasant whenever 
the name of the king was introduced ; and hearing from 
Fanchette that his first cause of hatred against the dynas- 
ty of Valois had been aggravated by the lessons of the 
monks, whose creature he appeared to be, so far 
half-wit and strong limbs could serve them, he re 











‘solve d 


own purposes 

“Tam going to La Charité myself,” said the baron ; 
“and should be glad if Louis would accompany us to show 
the way. I dare trust myself in his eompany !” 

Pierre and his wife were glad for the present to get rid 
of their violent guest, and easily prevailed upon him to 
attend the gentleman and his servant. 

* But T will not sleep in La Ch 
that wicked king !” cried Louis. 

“You necd go no further than the gates,” 
baron. 

This matter being settled, Louis led the way out, first 
casting a look of ineffable contempt upon Pierre and his 
good woman, who whispered to De Nevailles, not to say 
any thing about royalty, or the mad fit would return 
again. 


said the 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Fortune est de chacun la maitresse puissante, 

Louable toutefois: car apres qu'elle fait 

Par sa legereié aux homies un maliait, 

Un bien suit son matheur, tant elle est inconstante. 
Rousard. 





When out of hearing of Pierre and his wife, De Ne- 
vailles said to the peasant:—* Louis, should you like to 
see the Duke of Guise king of France?” 

Louis turned round, with a cunning look, and nodded 
his head. 

“ Was the Duke De Joyeuse to attack the Leaguers 
to-day, as I heard that he rode out with his friends armed 
for the field ?” enquired the baron. 

Louis, who was striding on in advance, 
head round a second time and nodded. 

* Ask him if he knows the depth of the stream,” 
pared [zzelin. 

* Be silent,” replied the baron in the same tone, “ and 
see how I'll manage him, I have oft practised on cleverer 
subjects than this cracked peasant.” ‘Then raising his 
voice, he said, “ Louis, can you keep a secret?’ 

The peasant showed his teeth. 

“Tam a friend of the Duke of Guise,” said the baron. 

Louis Le Lupin stopped and looked suspiciously at his 
convoy. 

“ Come closer, Louis,” cricd De Nevailles, “ you shall 
so serve the Duke of Guise, that when king, he will grant 
whatever you want. What would you ask him for?” 

“If you were the friend of the good duke,” said the 
peasant, “ why did you let Pierre and his wife speak so 
foul of him?” 

“ We are both his soldiers,” replied De Nevailles, “ and 
I was afraid they would betray us to that proud De Joy- 
euse. Now answer my question, and I will tell you 
What should you desire of the princely Lorraine, 
if I brought vou to his foot-stool when he 
the throne, and told him that you had saved the lives of a 
thousand of his friends?” 

Louis paused ; a tear came to his eye, as he said, “1 


turned his 


whis- 


more, 
was seated on 





killed in the} 


as his} 


to work upon this fecling, and make it subservient to his | 


arité with the troops of 


| woutd ask him to fill this cap with bright crowns, that I 
might he ive Masses said for my father in every chureh 

oa Blois." 

| 








This pious request made the baron almost ashamed of 
his meditated imposition ; it required him to remember 
that the safety of the regiment depended on the maneu- 
vre, ere he could proceed. A stroke of kindness, or even 
an unconscious appeal to their se nsibility, will do more 
with most men than the most violent opposition to their 
views; the latter only stimulates them to the conflict, 


| While the former disarms them of all but magnanimity 
jof teecling. But a glance at the rough trooper by his side, 


{warned De Nevailles that refinement of feeling was a 
pe tg ms cit to a captain of the German Ritters. 

“Well, Louis,” said be, “you and I feel pretty sure 
{that the duke will come to the throne ; and when he dees, 
you shall have the gold. What do our friends the Capu- 
chins of Blois say of him?” 

“T can only pray for him,” said Louis smiling ;—* but 
they do morc—but I must not tell.” 


“ Now, Louis,” said the baron, looking earnestly at the 
peasant, as he proceeded with apparently a desperate, yet 
well conecived resolution—to put the fortunes of the 
regiment in his power—-you sha!l hear my seeret— 
which I could only entrust . a fiiend of the Duke of 
Guise.” 

Hereupon he related to the wonder-struck Louis, that 





regiments had conecaled itself from De 
Joyeuse in the forest; that he was one of its officers, and 
had ventured from his retreat to search for some kind 
friend who would guide them out of danger. He was 
jinterrupted by Louis, who, with kindling eyes, enquired 
if the protector were with them ; and upon the baron re. 
| plying in the negative, the peasant, who would have given 
jevery thing he was worth to have scen the duke, again 
jenquired whether he was in the provinee. 

“ No,” replied De Nevailles, “he will not come to the 
Loire till he has driven away the king from Paris; but 
he sent us to cross the river, telling us to ask assistance 
of all sincere catholics in the name of the hely League.” 

* By St. Dennis,” exclaimed the peasant almost, in ré ap. 
ture, “TL will ran to tell the holy fathers of St. Benedict.” 

“ You shall do no such thing, Louis,” said the baron, 
exchanging a smile with the trooper, “the holy fathers 
would take all the glory of the enterprise to themselves, 
It was destined for you alone. It was a happy day for 
you when you left Blois to come to La Charité. 

So the Capuchins said when they sent me,” replied 
Le Lupin, “do you think they knew I should meet with 
such great friends ?” 

“IT think not,” rejoined De Nevailles, “and you had 
better not tell any of them—they are your friends now 
—but if they become aware of what you have done, they 
will feel envious of you. Keep it a secret till you meet 
the Duke of Guise, and then your glory will blaze out 
all at once.” 

If any one could have scen the face of Ezzelin during 
this colloquy, their gravity, unlike his, would have been 
unable to maintain the least struggle with the ludicrous 
effect produced by his features in his attempt to repress the 
laughter which was choking him. ‘Till this interview he 
had looked upon the captain as a proud reserved young 
noble, unfit to associate with free troopers; but the style 
in which he hooked the peasant, and the steady hand with 
which he played him, proved to the German, that he was 
well fitted for his adventurous post. 

Having received a promise from Le Lupin that he 
would keep secret the adventure till means could be found 
to introduce him to the presence of his great friend, De 
Nevailles next enquired respecting the passage of the 
Loire. ile was overjoyed to learn that the peasant was 
acquainted with a ford above the town, where they might, 
by using proper precautions, pass in safety. The chief 
difficulty was to pass unscen through the open country, 
between the forest and the river, as every tenable station 
on the banks was garrisoned ; and above all, La Charité 
boasted the presence of the Duke of Joyeuse, unless, in- 
deed, he and his friends had been routed by the protec- 
tor’s troops, which was very improbable. But in order 
to ascertain this point, the baron despatehc d Le Lupin to 
rain intelligence respecting the result of the contest, and 
the d isposition of the patrolling troops who lined the op- 
posite banks. Having said every thing to Louis. that 
was necessary, and pointed out the exact spot where he 
would find Ezzelin on his return afler dark, t baron 
dismissed him to La Charité, and sought his way back 


one of Guise’ 
| 


he 





to the camp, leaving the trooper at the place of rendez- 
|vous, lest there should be any mistake which might prove 
| fatal. 

| The result of his reconnoissance was communicated 


Ito Turenne alone, who, thankful for their deliverance from 
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De Joyeuse, ordered all things to be made ready for the 
night-march. ‘The Ritters threw away, as mariners do 
in a leaky vessel, every thing that was not conveniently 
portable as well as valuable ; several light carriages, which 
formed the train of the regiment, and which held the am- 
Munition and other necessaries, were dispossessed of the 
heavy bales of cloth and linen, with which the troopers 
had laden them ; the sylvan glade was turned into a bazaar 
foll enough of the ulile et dulce, to have gladdened the 
hearts and stocked the boxes of an army of pedlars ;— 
maddening must have been the pleasure, and if an Istael- 
ite, fervent the blessings heaped on the prophets, by the 
itinerant dealer whom chance might lead that way. 
Whether the goodly raiment and other finery perished 
by the destroying indluence of the elements, or whether 
fortune made some favourite child rich in a lucky hour, 
we know not; one might search the municipal records 
and traditions of La Charité, till one were weary, with- 
out alighting on a single trace of what befel the aban- 
doned spoil. All that can be averred is, that the forests 
of Nivernois never gave back to the plains of Burgundy 
and Lorraine their own. 

Night had fully set in ere the sentinel at the camp was 
disturbed from his silent post by the approach of foot- 
steps. It was Ezzclin and the ever grinning peasant. 
They were conducted to the Viscount, who was sitting 
bencath an oak ; all around looked gloomy ; the military 
carriages and the Ritters, who were already in their 





saddles, were s 
the trees; here and there might be perceived the outline 


of a horseman, but not more distinct than the masses of 


foliage which the benighted peasant oft mistakes for living 
forms or evil sprites. It was a dark night, suited for a 


bold purpose. 
“ Well, Louis !” said De Nevailles, leading the peasant 


scarce distinguishable in the deep shade of 


And before Ezzelin could explain that the peasant was 
their future guide, Schwartz, who took him for a neigh- 
bouring hind, who had somehow or another intruded into 
the camp by favour of the darkness of the night, | 
caught hold of the supposed interloper: but Louis, who | 
was excessively angered by the profanity of the Ritter, 
embraced him tightly round the waist, the best mode of 
dealing with such a lathy fellow, and pitched him fairly 
into the chaotic mass of merchandise, over which he 
rolled, alternately coming in contact with the hard and 
soft substanees. 

The affair had begun, and was finished so suddenly, 
that neither Turenne nor the baron was able to prevent 
the conflict ; but they took care to prevent any unpleasant 
consequences. 

“ How strangely that prisoner talked,” said Louis, ad- 
dressing De Nevailles; then looking attentively at the 
abandoned spoil, ** Ah! I see,” said he, “ you have caught 
a rich stranger-merchant, and these are his goods, poor 
fellow! How will you carry all these ?” 

“We leave them here,” replied De Nevailles: “ he is 
jan heretic, and we dare not touch them. But it is time 

for us to march, and you must lead the way.” 

“T never heard a Frenchman speak like that man who 
caught hold of my belt,” exclaimed Le Lupin, “ what 
province is he of ?” 

“Ife is a borderer,”’ replied De Nevailles, smiling, 
“near the German states, where they speak a language 
of their own.” 

As the regiment was already in marching order, the 
baron and his half-witted guide had to pass the entire line 











lof troops to gain their post in the van: Louis stopped at 
almost every file 10 look at his brave friends, as he called 
| them. Although it was dark, the appearance of the men 
lstruck him as somewhat strange ; he remarked the dis- 


close up to the colonel, “ here is our noble commander, | parity of their arms and clothing. 


who has been waiting for you. He is the right hand of 
"9 


the Duke of Guise! 


| “The soldiers of the Duke De Joyeuse’s own regiment 


are all alike,” said Louis; “ but why nas this man no 


The viscount, who had been tutored by De Nevailles,| helmet?” continued he, laying his hand on the neck of 


arose, and embraced the peasant with kindness. 

“ You were sent here to be our salvation,” said he-— 
« our children will thank you.” 

The poor deluded Louis, whose mind on every subject 
connected with Valois and Guise was tinged with delu- 
sion, if not insanity, was happicr in his new honours 
than he had been since childhood. To be embraced by 
a bosoin-friend of the protector of the League, was next 
to bring embraced by the Protector himself. Many a 
cunning thought on the revenge he was heaping upon 
Valois passed through his mind. 

To the enquiries of the viscount with regard to De 
Joycuse, the peasant shook his head, and said, while star- 
ing around at the sylvan encampment,—* The haughty 
duke with his gold armour has pursued your fricnds 
across the plain. And he sent word back to the governor 
of the town, that he will not return till he has driven the 
Leaguers out of the province. He little thinks you are 
left behind; but you must take care, monseigneur, for 
the governor has orders to withdraw the garrisons trom 
the other towns, and assemble them in one army. ‘Till 
this is done, the duke says, he shall not cross the Loire 
to fight the Huguenots.” 

hen we will cross this very night, Louis, with your 
assistance,” said Turenne. 

The peasant, to whom the scene was a novelty, began 
casting an inquisitive eye around; it fell upon the bales 
of merchandise scattered about; two or three of the 
Ritters were in the midst of it disputing. 

“ May I never see the Rhine again,” exclaimed little 
Fritz, one of the group, in his native tongue, “ if IT leave 
this fine linen behind for the wolves to tear to pieces.” 

“ You are a little lubberly fool, and a big thief,’ said 
Ezzelin, dragging him off; “ your own stuff was lost in 
the wood, and you have no right to this. Come, no tri- 
fling! We shall have plenty again when we meet the 
catholics.” 

So saying, Ezzelin, with the assistance of another 
trooper, carried off by force the unwilling Hessian, who 
would have risked the safety of the expedition for the 
sake of pleasing his dear frau Margaretha, for whom he 
had destined the merchandise; but the attempt was use- 
less, and he was pitched on his horse by his comrades, as 
a porter pitches his load. 

“ Bravo !” cried Leuis, who mistook Fritz for a prison- 
er,and ran forward to assist, “ when we reach the stream, 
we'll gurgle him between wind and water, by the holy 
St. Denis!’ 

“ Holy devil !¥ shouted Schwartz, who had not seen the 
guide enter the camp, “who are you? An _ idolatrous 
eatholic by your mouth-picce! How is your master 


” 


Guise ” 


the trooper’s steed. 

“ His thick skull needs none,” was on the tip of the 
baron’s tongue; but he had learned prudence during his 
stay at the Louvre, and was now much more circumspect ; 
lhe was, however, saved a reply by the German, who 
uttered something not over courteous in his own dialect. 

The peasant started :—* another borderer—but he must 
be still nearer to Germany, for I could not understand a 
word he said—whiat was it ?” 

“ A prayer used by his countrymen in cases of difficul- 
ty,” said De Nevailles, taking him by the arm, and lead- 
ing him on at a quicker rate, for he was afraid that the 
natural sagacity of the peasant would penetrate the de- 


| 


ception. 

“ Now, Louis!” cried the impatient viscount, “lead us 
to the ford by the most secret route.” 

The peasant obeyed. De Nevailles and the two scouts 
followed next with the first troop; while the main corps 
was headed by Turenne. Louis never once appeared ata 
loss, but continued at a steady pace till they emerged into 
the open country; unfortunately the night which had 
favoured them, when favour was not so requisite, now 
showed signs of becoming much lighter than they cared 
for; the clouds which had hitherto hung like a heavy 
drapery beneath the heavens, and threatened rain with 
their blackness, now parted company, and displayed long 
seams of light. 

“ Louis? cried the apprehensive De Nevailles, “ where 
are those lights ?” 

“ A very proper question,” exclaimed Schwartz ;—“ I 
do not at all like this rough papal idolatrons guide.” 

“Very likely,” said Ezzelin drily, “ but the captain and 
I know him better than you do. He’s a cracked bell, 
but made of good metal. Only think of that little, cow- 
ardly vagabond, Fritz, who cried because he was obliged 
to leave the woman's gear in the forest. I would rather 
be mad Louis than him.” 

The guide, who had taken time to consider the ques- 
tion and collect his memory, replied to De Nevailles, that 
the nearest lights were at Munot, where there were no 
soldiers; and those in the same line, but farther south, at 
Pougues, where were to be found plenty of arquebusiers ; 
it was strongly garrisoned for the defence of the river, 
though it lay inland some distance—“ but no harm can 
come to us,” continued Louis, “ ours isa holy march. 1] 
have vowed to Notre Dame des Aides, at Blois, a pile of 
faggots as high as my hut.” 

The march was one of great danger, from the chance 
of their being discovered by the peasantry, whose huts 
they passed ; fortunately it was beyond the hour of retir- 
ing to rest, and they were happily fast asleep. The lights 
at Munot were, however, still burning; and as they ap- 








| proached it, the feelings of the Ritters became fully awak- 


ened to their critical situation. But Louis was mad only 
on one point; in other matters he was cunning enough, 
and knew what he was abont ;—to the great joy of the 
regiment, he led it close to Munot, yet without disturb- 
ing even a watch dog ; and then crossing the great road 
which runs from town to town along the whole course 
of the mighty stream, he bent his steps towards the river. 
On a sudden he stopped. De Nevailles and the first file 
anticipating an ambush reined in; and the front ranks 
being thus checked without word of command, the whole 
regiment was thrown into disorder, jostling against each 
other, with a crash and clatter which would have drown. 
ed the voices of half a dozen men. 

A deep oath escaped the lips of the baron at this un. 
toward event; and Turenne, riding up, cried, “ How is 
this? they must have heard us a league hence.” 

“ Louis can alone tell,” replied De Nevailles. 

“We are sold to the holy fathers of St. Benedict,” 
said Schwartz. 

“T am sure I heard the sentinels at Pougues—and I 
stopped to listen,” said Louis. 

“Umph! and I am sure they must have heard our 
foolish challenge,” rejoined Turenne--he hastily en- 
quired the distance to the ford. ‘The peasait made a 
rude guess. 

“ Forward, then!” shouted the viscount, “ we'll fight 
for it while our wains are crossing the stream.” 

The passing regiment was hidden from the view of 
the sentinels at Pougues by the plantation which in- 
tervened, an obstruction which would not have been 
allowed, had this little town been of longer military im- 
portance. ‘There was no track to follow but the steps 
of Louis, who, guided by the moon, which now shone 
between the scattered clouds, pushed on at a quick pace, 
and soon brought the Germans to the brow of a descent, 
where at the bottom was seen the river reflecting the 
silver light in ceaseless play. 

“ Dieu merci!” exclaimed Turenne, “ now, Louis, be 
both cautious and bold—our lives are in your power.” 

A trvop was left to guard the descending pass to the 
ford, while the peasant conducted the regiment to the 
margin of the stream, which was rapid enough—and 
to appearance sufliciently deep—to inspire fear into the 
boldest trooper. 

As the space between the stream and the ascent was 
sufficiently wide, the troopers as they reached the level 
ground, wheeled to the left, and dropped into a line pa- 
rallel with the banks. ‘The carriages remained at the 
foot of the pass. 

“There is sure footing,” said Louis, “ if you follow 
exactly my footsteps; I have even crossed alier heavy 
rains.” 

But it is doubtful whether the woodcutter had ever 
passed over the ford at night; he paused and looked 
about as if in doubt where to put his first foot. 

“ Here, by St. Denis!" he exclaimed at length; and 
a splash was heard in the water. 

They watched his progress till he was near one half 
across; the water did not rise above his knees; and 
Turenne, taking confidence, ordered Ezzclin to lead over 
a guard from the first troop to take possession of the 
opposite banks. ‘The old trooper with his comrades fol- 





lowed the track of the peasant, whe remained stationary 
as a beacon till Ezzelin was within reach. 

** Are you a borderer ?” cried Louis. 

“ What do you mean?” shouted Ezzelin. 

“Ah, it’s all right,” rejoined the guide, “ you are not 
a borderer.” 

“T thought it would come to this,” said Schwartz. 

“There arc two deep holes somewhere about here,” 
said Louis doubtingly, “where the trout lie in cold 
weather. Stand till you see me safe in the middle of the 
stream; and let each man in his turn stay exactly where 
that borderer sits till his comrade in advance reaches the 
middle—if I had a spear, I would stick it in there for a 
sign-post.” 

Louis, who had only a moderately long staff, groped 
his way with care, till on a sudden they beheld him slide 
under, as a stage-demon sinks through a trap-door. The 








Ritters were breathless with anxiety; none durst move 
towards the pit; but the peasant rose like a water-god, 
and, after a scrambling fashion, regained his feet. 
“ Here is the large stone,” said Louis, “ which one can 
always sce in daylight—keep on the left—but not a great 
way, for tliere is danger on the other side.” 
“ Louis is right,” said Ezzelin; “ two or three lances 
would make us as safe as on dry land. Halt, Louis, till 
I return.” 

Away dashed Ezzelin over the firm ground he had just 





trodden, splashing the spray around him in showers. 
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To the eye of De Nevailles, there appeared something 
strikingly picturesque in the black horse and its rough 
rider, reflecting a gleaming light from his helmet and 
cuirass, and moving through a toam of silver. It excited 
a glow of enthusiasm which he could scarcely account 
for in the trivial incident which had given it birth. 

Ezzelin explained the difficulties of the passage, but 
not a lance was to be had in the regiment. After a mo- 
ment’s thought, ‘Turenne suggested the pennon-staves 
should be used for this purpose. 

“The very thing !” cried De Nevailles. 


The pennons were handed to the trooper, with orders to 


hasten the passage, as ‘'urenne was chafing himself with 


the expectation of an interruption from the garrison of 
The first staff was planted at the extremity of 
the line of safety; or, as Louis had expressed it, where 
the borderer, Schwartz, sat ; the other was hurled towards 


Pougues. 


the peasant, who, catching hold of it, carefully retraced 
and fathomed the pass; planting it as a beacon to warn 
them of the hole. ‘This performed, Louis strode on, and 
reached the other side without further danger. Ilis ex- 
ample was followed by Schwartz and the guard with 


equal success, leaving Ezzclin to act as a guide to the 
wains, which Turenne, seeing the passage had been ac- 


complished, ordered to follow next. ‘The Loire, like most 


rocky streams, was alternately deep and shallow; none| but De Nevailles was inflexible, and urged so 


he did not doubt but that, when daylight broke, the 
enemy would cross the ford at Pougues, or by the easier 
passage at La Charite, where a bridge connected the 
town with an island in the river, and trom it to the oppo- 
site shore. 

Le Lupin, who was wet through, started at a rapid 


pace. He now looked upon himself as a great man; nor 
were the Ritters inclined to undervalue his services. 


Even Schwartz melted into kindness. And though the 
language of the scout was scarcely intelligible to the 
peasant, yet he understood its tone, and returned the 
compliment with a smile and a nod in his own peculiar 
mode of greeting. 

Sut De Nevailles, aware of Louis’s curiosity, and 
afraid that it would end in some unpleasant exposure, 
and a consequent loss of control over the actions and ideas 
of the wood-cutter, resolved to rid himself of his presence 
feature and costume between the Germans and _ the 
French cavalry. 
| As soon as he had led them into a road which avoided 
north, the baron told him that, as the 
Chambord 
his further 


Bourges on the 
present spot was the nearest to the forest of 
in their line of march, he should not require 





reasoning, 


lservices. Lovis dissented from this mode of 
many spe- 


but those well acquainted with the stream, could hope to| cious reasons for his departure, that the peasant was as 
pass in safety; least of all at night, when, without the/ mad to be gone as he had been before to stay with the 


slightest warning or indication of danger, a whole troop 


might be swallowed up at once. 


The greatest care had been taken by the Germans to! of the Ritters—as an earnest of his future capfull—was 
place the powder in the wains as high as possible, that! put into his hands, to do what good he desired with. 


there might be every chance of its escaping damage. 
The rear wain was passing the second pennon, followed 
by the last detachment of the first troop, when a signal 


was made from the hill, which indicated the approach of 


an enemy. Ezzelin, who was at his post, close by the 
first pennon, shouted out to the leader of the wain to 
hasten on, which the trooper did with so much _precipi- 
tation, that the horses swerved to the right, and plunged 
into deep water. The equipage disappeared in the midst 
of a tremendous splash, followed by the cries of the men 
who witnessed the engnliment. ‘The driver fortunately 
was the only one drowned. An agitation of the water 
and a bubbling of air to the surface, which Ezzelin said 
was the trooper’s last breath, toid his fate to the regi- 
ment. 

“ Forward, herren!” cried the scout; “we cannot 
save him—he’s locked in with the harness. And you, 
Fritz! move on—or you'll embrace the abbot’s cow 
yourself.” 

By this time the main body, of the regiment, with the 
exception of the last troop, retreating down the pass 
from the approaching enemy, were fording the stream ; 
and, by the assistance of the pennons and the old trooper, 
who encouraged the men, and pointed out the track of 
safety, the river was forded without any other loss to the 
adventurous Germans. ‘Turenne and De Nevailles, with 
several officers, awaited to pass with the descending 
troop. 

“We are pursued!” cried Turenne; “TI can sec the 
enemy’s files—they were not far off when the signal was 
made—we shal! have a smart charge in our rear. I hope 
it will not sink us!” 

“ The fate of that wain is not to be envicd,” said De 
Nevailles; “ I trust none of our troop are lost.” 

When the retreating Ritters had gained the level 
ground, the colonel, without staying to enquire concern- 
ing their pursuers, dashed into the stream, making direct 
for the solitary Ezzelin, and followed by the whole troop. 
A shower of bullets flew after them, but fortunately 
whistled over their heads without injury. 

“Ezzelin is a better mark than us from their eleva- 
tion,” cried Turenne, as he heard the splash of the balls 
near the old trooper, whose black steed stood like a rock 
in the midst of the gushing waters. 

“ Single file, colonel!’ cried the veteran, as the troop 
neared the first pennon. 

“ Ezzelin, you are licutenant of the first troop,” cried 
the colonel, as he obeyed the Ritter’s warning. The 
rocks echoed back the shouts which followed this an- 
nouncement. 

De Nevailles, the last of the troop, plucked out the 
second pennon; while Ezzelin, unmindful of the balls 
which fell about him, remained till the Ritters were close 
upon the shore, and then seizing the other standard, 
waved it in defiance of the catholic forces, which now 
lined the margin of the river. 

As the country on both banks of the Loire was in 
possession of the catholics, the colonel judged it most 
prudent to continue his course in a westerly direction, as 


| regiment. 
| A heavy purse of gold, increased by the contributions 


A 
|loud border cry from the regiment saluted him in bis 
northward path; and he departed, honoured beyond his 
heart’s content, and dreaming of one day sceing his 
great friend the protector on the throne of France. 
—_ 

CHAPTER XX. 
Oh! how our hearts were beating, when, at the dawn of day, 
We saw tle army of the League drawn out im long array; 
With all its prest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers, 
And Appenzei's stout infantry, aud Egmont’s Flemish spears. 
{here rede the brood ot false Lorraine, the curses of our land; 
And dark Mayenne was io the midst, a runcheon in bis hand 
\nd as we looked on them, we thought of Seine’s empurpled flood, 
Aad good Colignt’s hoary har all dabbled with his blood; 
\nd we cried unto the living God) who rales the fate of war, 
To fight fur his own holy name, and Henry of Navarre! 


UGUENOT Sona. 


Though the Loire, deemed by Catherine and her mili- 


the Germans with the Huguenots, had been passed by 
the intrepid Ritters, yet their ditheulties were not over. 
It required the greatest circumspection to avoid the large 
towns, and the detachments of catholics on their march 
to the camp of De Joyeuse. But at length Angouleme 


| was left to the north, and they entered a country breath- 


ing of war; and were, according to the accounts of the 
inhabitants, equidistant from both armies. 

Whilst ‘TTurenne was undetermined whether to cross 
the Dronne at Liberac, or continue a southwesterly 
course along the banks of the stream, intelligence was 
brought to him that De Joyeuse with his army was in 
rapid march towards the plain which lies between the 
Dronne and the Lisle, from which station he had the 
power of either bringing the Huguenots to an engage- 
ment, or blocking them up in confined qnarters. 

This pews determined the viscount to the latt@ course. 
It was necessary for the safety of the Huguenots that 
they should be in possession of the plain as soon as the 
catholics ; otherwise, De Joyeuse might beat them off at 
the fords. Impressed with the necessity of this step, 
Turenne was anxious to reach Navarre’s camp, and 
advise him to cross the river without delay. 

As it happened, Navarre was marching towards the 
ford at Coutras, when the friendly forces met. It was 
imagined that D’Alencgon, with his large army, was close 
at hand; and full of this hope, the Bourbon chief with 
his officers rode out to meet the prince. 

The joy was unbounded. ‘Turenne and De Nevailles 
embraced Navarre ag#ftiends do after peril and misfor- 
tune. Bat when the first friendly salutations were over, 
and the king enquired for the prince, whom he imagined 
was with the main army, the viscount shook his head, 
Hie had an unpleasant task to perform ;—he depicted the 
condition of D’Alencon’s army, its disorganization, and 
its probable defeat: or at least useless position far away 
from those to whom it could render service, harassed by 
an energetic and bitter foe, and disunited under an in- 
efficient leader. 

The viscount had been always celebrated for his elo- 





quence both in conversation, and in studied discourse ; 


before daylight should display the marked difference of 











tary advisers an impregnable barrier to the junction of 


and the picture which he drew of the riotous, and con- 
sequently feeble, army, was painted with his usual skill. 

“If they were but officered by Frenchmen,” said 
Turenne, “ they would hold all France in awe!” and he 
narrated the adventures of his own regiment, from the 
period of its quitting Casimir’s camp. Navarre was silent 
awhile; but his mind was busy. 

“ Since our German allies cannot come to us,” said he, 
“we must go over tothem. De Joyeuse stands in our 
path—let us put the valour of our old Huguenots to the 
test—if we can defeat, or even elude him, we may yet 


’ 


”” 


join our friends! 

“Ere this he must have crossed the river,” said 
Turenne, “ and no doubt will turn round to dispute our 
passage at the ford!” 

“IT lodge to-night at Coutras, be that as it may !” 
Navarre. ; 

The Ritters then passed in review before the king. 
Turenne made excuses for the irregularity of their equip- 


cried 


ments. 

“We are no better off,” replied Navarre, smiling ; 
“rusty armour, worn out arquebuses, and cannon with 
rotten carriages, abound in our camp. But our hearts 
are of iron.” 

In truth, the Germans had no occasion to be ashamed 
in the company of their friends. The Hugnenot army 
was composed chiefly of veterans who had fought under 
Coligni, and suffered alternate victory and defeat with 
that renowned old warrior. When Navarre, who in his 
youth had been proclaimed by Coligni the hereditary 
chief of their party, once more appeared amongst them, 
after his mysterious escape from Fontainebleau, they 
rallied with enthusiasm around the man whose presence 
they had invoked. The noble left his castle to display 
once more an unforgotten pennon in the cause of religion 
and toleration; the peasant brandished his trusty sword 
and pike and followed his lord; while the brave and un. 
flinching burghers, who had suffered many a cruel siege 
for the sake of their faith, declared their firm resolution 
to submit to the same dangers for the good cause in 
which they were embarked. 

As the old Huguenot nobles looked upon each other's 
armour and ensigns, it seemed to them as though Coligni 
were still alive; that he, whom defeat could never sub- 
due, and who renewed his army and his strength as the 
sun renews its Course, was about once more to lead them 
to the desperate fight. But the absence of many a 
friendly face reminced them of a sadder speetacle;— 
when the streets of Paris flowed witb the blood of slaugh- 
tered guests invited to a marriage feast ; when the bloody 
Charles, of infamous memory, encouraged by his presence 
the myrmidons of catholic cruelty ; and the fierce Tavan- 
nes galloped up and down the ensanguined streets, his 
own pale features lit with the red glow of the murderers’ 
torches, and erying out in a stern voice—* Bleed! Bleed! 
Bleeding is as healthy in August as in the month of 
May!” 

This was a scene never to be forgotten by the veterans 
who escaped the fearful banquet. But delight entered 
their souls, when they beheld in the station of the vene- 
rable and majestic old Coligni the gallant Navarre t 
the young pupil of the admiral, but now a noble p 
in the lustre and prime of manhood. As he rode thro 
their ranks with uncovered head, they took confidence in 
his heroic face, and chivalric mien, and gladly hailed 
him as the chief who was to deliver them fiom the most 
intolerable of oppressions ; the thraldom of ecclesiastical 
bondage, and a life passed in the hourly dread of priestly 
cruelty. 

With such advisers and friends as the Duke De la 
Tremouille, the Count De Grammont, the Baron De 
Rosny, Monsieur De Vivans, the Baron De Salignac, 
and many others, old and tried Huguenots, Navarre per- 
formed wonders in the organization of an army, without 
having at his command those necessary resources of mo- 
ney and military stores, without which, even the ill- 
equipped Germans could not have been assembled. But 
the love of the Huguenot noblesse and citizens for the 
cause they had so much at heart, triumphed over every 
obstacle ; and enabled the monarch to oppose an army of 
veterans to the gorgeous armament of the royal favourite 
De Joycuse. 

Such was its condition when it received the reinforce. 
ment of Turenne’s regiment. No time was lost in the 
march to Coutras; the king was bent on lodging there 
that night, and the intelligence brought by the viscount 
confirmed him in his resolution. While Turenne was 
receiving the congratulations of the nobles for bis despe- 
rate and successful attempt, Navarre and De Nevailles 
had leisure to confer with each other on many interest- 





ing topics. 
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“ I owe all this noble array to you, baron,” exclaimed 
the grateful prince, as they rode through the lines ;— 
“ you found me in my prison a sluggard almost beyond 
hope—but the free air of France has made me another 
man,as you shall witness when we encounter De Soyeuse.” 

“ Valour, my liege,” replied De Nevailles, with his 
usual boldness, “is but a secondary, though essential 
virtue. I look upon this well-disciplined army—the 
work of a bricf span of time—as a greater triumph than 
if you had borne De Joyeuse and a score of his gentle- 
men tothe dust. It is tome a stirring presage of future 
triumphs well sustained; and a success not easily to be 
lost—becoming one who strives with our great mistress 
—-for such I must still call her—Catherine of France.” 

“ Well thought of, De Nevailles,” eried the Bourbon 
prince; “she has a brave heart, and one that lives 
healthily in a sea of trouble, like a stout barque in our 
Biscay waters! Poor Villeroi! what a tale he had to 
tell of our hunting party! I should like to have been 
present, unseen, at the interview with the queen-mother. 
I suspect my capricious plague, Margaret, has fallen in 
for a share of the qucen’s anger—yet Margaret has, I 
can assure you, both a soul and a tongue of her own! 
There would be a glorious contest!” 

“Yes!” replied De Nevailles, “ your royal consort 
would storm both heroically and pathetically; she is 
much taller and possesses equal fluency of language, but 
wants the concentred strength or venom—if I may so 
express myself, without offence, for loss of a better word 
—of her subtle parent.” 

“ Just so,” said the nobler of these familiar worthies ; 
“while Margaret was flourishing her weapon like a 
posture-master, showing off his skill, Catherine would 
throw in the close rapid thrust that kills ere it is felt! 
What would our lady of the Louvre do with you, baron, 
if she caught you?” 

“JT know not,” replied De Nevailles, laughing; “ it 
may be brought to the trial some day. Ef she could gain 
more by my life than in cutting off my head I should be 
safe—and it would be no difficult matter to persuade her 
to believe that—but failing there—the chateau and ba- 
rony of De Nevailles would become the property of your 
majesty, for I have no heirs.” 

“ By the sigh which followed those words,” said Na- 
varre, looking at his friend, “ you are not ambitious of 
dying in a condition to make me owner. It was a source 
of wonder to me that your heart was not pulled to pieces 
in that palace of beauty.” 

“T perceive I have lost the morality of the court,” re- 
plied the baron, “in living so much with these rough 
troopers—if speech or gesture of mine indicated a move- 
ment of the inward pulse. I must, like young urchins 
at fault, cry, that I was taken unawares—out of practice 
as Tam! Fancy you never heard me sigh—for, believe 
me, I felt nothing.” 

“ Vl try !” said Navarre, drily. 

“Catherine,” exclaimed the baron, changing the sub- 
ject ; “ knows not of the identity of Villa Franca and De 
Nevailles; and I met a monk on my travels who said he 
had heard much of both gentlemen. ‘Phis would have 
delicious, had I been in the humour to have enjoyed 
s 1 shall wear my armour in the approaching en- 
ter with the court-circle of military penitents, it may 
yet be kept a sceret for a grand surprise on some future 
day. May I enquire if your majesty knows any thing 
of my neighbours and my own train, who ought to be 
here ?” 

“T saw that rascally knave Antoine, yesterday,” re- 
plied Navarre, “ he and his fellows are with your friend 
Le Chatellet, and your neighbour the Baron D’Enghien, 
who muster sturdily like true Bearnese. They have 
your armour without doubt, unless Antoine has sold it— 
he looks rogue enough !” 

“ He is very honest to me,” said De Nevailles, “ what- 
ever he may be, or appear to the world at large. He is 
mischievous and much too froward—but he can sound 
the hunter’s horn even to your majesty’s taste,” added 
the baron, with a significant look at the prince. 

“JT cannot find fault with his minstrelsy,” replied the 
king, “ nor even with his after services as my sole at- 
tendant to Rochelle—perhaps the only roguishness he 






deals in is wit—but here is De Vivans, our marshal of 


the field!” 
Monsieur De Vivans, the marshal of the field—an 
office answering to that of quarter-master general— ap- 


proached Navarre to report concerning the disposition of 


the troops in crossing the ford which was undefended by 
the enemy. ‘The Duke De Joyeuse, it was understood, 
had crossed, or was crossing at Roche Chalais. 

“ Then we are too quick for him, marshal,” exclaimed 
the king, “let our cavalry occupy the park under arms, 
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tor IT am sure the duke will push forward his troopers to 
oppose us at the ford as soon as he has established his 
own passage !” 

But we must now leave the Huguenot army in pos- 
session of the chateau and domain of Coutras, to return 
to the Cordelier monk and his fair travelling charge at 
the village inn. Though Emilie had assumed a con- 
fidence with De Nevailles becoming the trying situation 
in which she was placed; yet it was in truth only as- 
sumed, and dissolved away into grief with the abrupt 
departure of the baron. 

In the Louvre, the eccentric Villa Franca had offered 
her his friendship while he gained her love; yet though 
she confessed the plea, she was unable to make a return 
of his confidence. The terms on which she had been 
permitted to enter the palace excluded confession; she 
had made a solemn promise to Catherine never to divulge 
her history to any one, until the queen exonerated her 
from the charge of secrecy. ‘The bond was still in force, 
though Catherine, by her cruel behaviour, had broken 
one of its conditions; for Emilie would never have con- 
sented to the terms, if she had known that after a brief 


hurried off to a convent in a remote quarter of the king- 
dom. It would have been better if she had never crossed 
the portal of the prison-palace. Yet she had gained a 
friend in her splendid prison which endeared it to her 
memory. How bitter her feelings upon reflecting, that 
although this friend had come to her assistance in the 
hour of need—that his presence seemed almost miracu- 
lous—yet that she was forced to separate from him, to 
his eyes, ufikindly! But she had promised the Queen 
of Navarre to yield implicitly to the wishes of Catherine, 
that the suspicions of this subtle woman might be lulled ; 
and a new course of action, meanwhile, decided on. 
The Cordelier, confessor to the Queen of Navarre, also 
enjoyed the confidence of the queen-mother, and had 
been selected by her to conduct madeinoiselle, as he was 
acquainted with her history. He guessed what was 
passing in the mind of Emilie, and strove to divert her 
attention from the sad parting which followed a meeting 
so happy. . % 

*“ Let us leave this chamber of death,” cried Emilie, 

who was afflicted at the sight of the blood which had 
been shed in her defence, and could not avoid resting her 
eyes on the saddening spectacle around. 
“ Let us first be assured that the leaguers are gone,” 
replied the Cordelier; “this remote corner would have 
been a terra incognita to any one but a German plun- 
derer; and though Colonel St. Paul will protect us from 
insult, yet he cannot be every where.” 

So saying, the monk was about to leave the room, 
when Lisette cried out that she was afraid of staying in 
a room with dead men; and that she was sure Mademoi- 
selle Emilie was as frightened as herself. 

“J am sure of the contrary,” replied the Cordelier ; 
“if you have any fear, repeat a prayer till I return!” 
And despite her entreaties, at which Emilie smiled— 
though, to say the truth, she sympathised with her at- 
tendant—he left the room. Lisette caught hold of her 
mistress’s arm, leaning over the chair, into which Emilie 
had sunk, when De Nevailles bade her adieu. 

“And that poor young man too!” said the girl, ven- 
turing to look in the direction of the body of the servant 
—‘ poor fellow! he came to assist us against that ugly 
stranger, whom I dare not look at now for a world of 
wealth—this cyes gleamed so fiercely when he fought! 
I wish the father would come back.” 

“Yes,” said Emilie, trying to smile, “ he is a match 
for all the dead men in France; and you know, Lisette, 
a holy man like Father Roquelaure, could appease their 
troubled ghosts if they were unquiet.” 

“ Do not speak about their ghosts, mademoiselle, or I 
shall fall in a fit again,” said Lisette, clinging still closer 
to her mistress. “There! hark! O Father Roquelaure, 
save us! Iam sure I heard a noise.” 

“ It was the voice of your guilty conscience, Lisette,” 
said Emilie, laughing aloud, as much to dissipate her 
own sense of dread, which she could not account for, 
save from the effects of her harassed mind, as to allay 
the fears of the attendant. a 

“ Then—I—am sure my conseience was in that dead 
monster’s throat!” replied the trembling girl. “O! that 
cruel monk, to leave us with such a wicked spirit!” 

“Ask it to speak!” cried Emilie, amusing hersel! 
with her servant’s terrors; though afraid herself to look 
at the body of the German. : 

Mademoiselle had scarcely spoken these words, when 
the sound of one breathing was heard distinctly ; she 
unconsciously returned the pressure of the girl, who in 








“ It does—not—want ask-ing,” stammered ont Lisette. 
“ Does it lift up its head, mademoiselle ?” added the girl, 
dropping on her knees by the chair, happily for her ter- 
ror, on the opposite side to the stricken German. 

“IT do not know,” said Emilie, in alarm: “I wish 
Father Roquelanre were come—the poor man must be 
alive !”” 

The breathing was again heard in the direction of the 
body. 

“QO!” cricd Lisette, faintly ; while her agitation was 
such as to shake her mistress’ chair. 

Emilie had sufficient resolution to wait for the retarn 
of Roquelaure, without creating an alarm which might 
have attracted foes as well as friends. Lisette took the 
advice given her by the monk, and repeated a prayer as 
correctly as her fears would allow her; she still grasped 
the hand of her mistress, who did not attempt to with- 
draw it. 

The friendly monk, however, soon returned to dissi- 
pate their terrors; his cheerful countenance was a pre- 
sage that the forees of St. Paul had left the village: but 
he had searcely announced his intention of resuming his 


sojourn with her protectress, Margaret, she was to be |journey, when he was struck by the alarm visible in both 


mistress and attendant. Upon enquiring into the cause, 
Lisette ventured to look at the body of Freiberg, and 
shook her head. ‘The attention of the monk being di- 
rected to the young soldier and student, whom he sup. 
posed dead, he strode up to the corpse, and bending over 
it, exclaimed, “ Non omnis mortar! He will die in his 
bed yet! Praise be to heaven, the blood even of the 
guilty is not on my hands !” 

The Cordelicr could not induce Lisette to render any 
assistance to the insensible yet breathing Ritter; he was 
obliged to call to his aid the host and his servants, who 
had crept out of their hiding-places upon the departure 
of the soldicry. Emilie gladly sought refuge in a less 
gloomy chamber ; while Roquelaure, intent upon restor- 
ing animation to one who had fallen beneath his hand, 
carried the body of the young student to an adjoining 
room, which he would not quit till the lieutenant was so 
far recovered as to be conscious of his own existence, and 
of the presence of those around him. 

As the monk imagined that the Ritter would mect with 
but little sympathy trom those whom his comrades had 
plundered, he left strong injunctions upon the host to 
treat him kindly, and assist him to return to his own 
country. This office performed, the Cordelier resolved 
to discharge his duty towards Emilie and her attendant, 
by escorting them to the convent of Avignon, sclected by 
Catherine as the future residence of mademoiselle, and 
where, afler her year of probation, she was to become 
one of the sisterhood. 

“We must thank our friend the baron for our lowly 
equipage,” said Roquelaure, as they were on the point of 
starting with a solitary peasant, both guide and servant ; 
“our noble escort is dispersed to every quarter from 
whence the.wind blows.” 

Emilie made no reply. 

“TI sce,” continued the Cordelier, “that you are far 
gone in heresy. I do verily believe, that if the house of 
holiness, to which we are bound, were stormed—before 
another year passed over your head—by that heretic 
baron, you would smile on the sacrilege. By St. Francis! 
Iam much to blame for my forbearance !” 

“If the Queen Margaret thought so, Father,” replied 
Emilie, meekly, “I am sure she would not have wished 
your sense of duty and goodness of heart to be at vari- 
ance.” 

“Sense of duty! goodness of heart!’ repeated the 
monk, in a tone between solemnity and humour. “ It is 
in this way I am always overcome. His holiness once 
told me that I should never rise to eminence. What a 
misfortune for a man to have such an infirmity as good- 
ness of heart. It eauses me to promise fidelity to one 
queen—bcetray her secrets to another—become hand and 
glove with a determined heretic—a foe also in arms 
against my royal mistress. I shall begin soon to doubt 
the sincerity of my own faith. I tried once, by the 
queen’s commands, te convert the Kirg of Navarre and 
the Prince De Conde, his late friend, to our holy religion. 
By St. Francis, I will never attempt a similar task again. 
Navarre yielded to my arguments because he was afraid 
of his neck, for our King Charles, whom you, mademo!- 
selle, never beheld, had threatened his life if he did not 
forsake heresy—but that stubborn little Condé was as 
firm as a rock. He and his fellow prisoner, the King of 
Navarre, used to invite me to splendid banquetings, under 
pretence of hearing my doctrines, but in reality to make 
me feast Itke a layman.” 

It was after this fashion that the kind monk endea- 





alarm had grasped the hand of her mistress. 





voured to divert tle melancholy of Emilie during their 
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journey, and in which task he was livelily assisted by 
Lisette, who was entirely in the confidence of her mis- 
tress. But we must return to Freiberg. 

His wound was not of 4 serious nature, though it had 
stunned him for awhile; the awkward swordmanship of 
the monk had saved his life. With reviving conscious- 
ness and strength came back the violent passions of his 
nature: he traced gradually in his memory the events 
which preceded his fall, and vowed a heavy retribution 
on De Nevailles, who had robbed him of his prize. He 
cared no longer for his companions and their reckless 
pleasures: his whole thoughts were bent on revenge, and 
to which he determined to devote his energies—even life 
itself. 

A few days sufficed to restore him to a state of conva- 
lescence ; and with a body yet weak, and suffering more 
from the nature of the remedies than the wound itself, 
and a mind fevered almost to madness, he left the village 
without hindrance—owing to the injunctions of the Cor- 
delicr—and hastened towards the banks of the Loire. 
His steed, though refreshed with a rest of many days, 
could not travel rapidly enough for the ardent. spirit 
which it bore ; before they reached La Charite it fell ex- 
hausted, aficr two days’ incessant travel. Fortunately 
for his safety, the troops of the Leaguc, defeated by De 
Joyeuse, had retreated from the province and left the 
road clear. At La Charite he gave himself out to be a 
catholic gentleman travelling from Bavaria to join the 
army of De Joyeuse; and out of the gold which had 
fallen to his share, he equipped himself in an entire suit 
of plain armour, worn by a man-at-arms in the late 
affray, buf which had proved inefficient for his protection. 
With a strong horse to carry the mailed renegade, and a 
lance, in the use of which he was expert, our lieutenant 
of Ritters, unlike his comrades, who were forced to make 
a difficult passage at night, passed over the bridge at La 
Charité in the open day, and traveled by the route of 
Bourges, Chateauroux, and Argenton, to the south—ar- 
riving at the quarters of De Joyeuse at La Roche Cha- 
i iis. 

The astonishment of Freiberg was extreme in behold- 
ing on every side the carcless profusion of riches and 
luxury. Instead of a beggarly display, like that exhibited 
by his own regiment, he beheld troops well fed and 
clothed—their armour bright and polished like the 
guards of a king. ‘The tents were pitched so as to form 
an immense square composed of diagonal lines, encom- 
passed by an outer square of rail-work, to which were 
attached the horses of the cavalry, and on which were 
hang the saddles and caparisons. ‘The tents of the offii- 
cers were of cloth ornamented with the heraldic insignia 
of their families, and worked cither in gold or silver, as 
suited the colours of the field and charges; the apex of 
each tent being surmounted with one or more crests, or 
in their stead, narrow pennoas charged with cognizances 
and arms. In the centre stood the magnificent pavilion 
of De Joycuse ; nor could the master of this stately fa- 
vourite have been more sumptuously lodged had he taken 
the field. It formed a long quadrangle, with a roof re- 
treating on each side after the fashion of a Gothic church, 
and rounded at the corners. Along the ridge was planted 
a line of alternate pennons and crests, and in the mid- 
dle arose the lofty standard of the house of Valois, quar- 
tered with the arms of Poland. The entire pavilion was 
composed of rich silk of a violet colour, with various 
arabesques and other devices of velvet of the same hue; 
and between the compartments of the raised velvet were 
worked innumerable fleur-de-lis in gold. ‘The entrance 
was at the side; and the heavy drapery which had been 
drawn aside, displaying a lining of white damask silk. 
Several lacqueys were loitering about the exterior of the 
pavilion ; and, as a mark of distinguished honour to the 
favourite from his liege, the entrance was guarded by 
the Swiss of the royal guard, whose immense height, 
singular costume of striped silk, long beards, and formi- 
dable halberds, were suilicient to realise a dream of ori- 
ental pageantry. 

Freiberg, whose plans were already cast, as a prelimi- 
nary step sought an interview with De Joyeuse. He 
Was not allowed to ride within the tented ground, but 
was conducted on foot to the pavilion. A curtain of 
damask, stretched across the opening, hid the interior 
from his view; and he remained at the portal while the 
officer retired to communicate his desire to the duke. 
He had not waited many minutes ere a herald returned 
to conduct him: as Freiberg followed this officer, he 
could not help longing for an oppertunity to deprive him 
of his glittering dress, which consisted of a tabard of 
violet-coloured velvet, charged with the gold fleur-de-lis 
and a crowned eagle, quarterly ; the last being the na- 





tional bearing of Poland. He thouglit of his old troopers 


Ezzelin and Schwartz, end how greedily their eyes would 
have drunk up the splendour of the pavilion. 

It was divided into two sections. On the right was a 
banqueting room of lofty dimensions, hung from the roof 
to the floor with white damask, relieved by burnished 
weapons and suits of armour suspended from the walls. 
A long table stood in the centre covered with the richest 
plate, while servants were busy in preparing for the 
feast, which the renegade lieutenant was determined, it 
possible, to have a share of. This chamber was divided 
from the other by drapery of the same colour and quality 
as we have just before mentioned. The hall to the left, 
tbrough which Freiberg was conducted after his peep at 
the banqueting room, was, as the herald informed him, 
the general audienee-chamber, where the officers reported 
their labours and received instructions: several of the 
Swiss guard were stationed here for the personal protec- 
tion of the general ; to these the lieutenant gave his hel- 
met in charge. Beyond, the remaining space was allot- 
ted into two chambers; one a private room of audience, 
and the other leading from it to the sleeping apartment 
of De Joyeuse. 

Close to the room of audience, the herald struck the 
floor several times with his wand, and then, drawing 
aside the heavy drapery, Freiberg walked in alone, the 
curtain falling behind him. The light of day being 
closely shut out from this chamber, it was illuminated 
by four tripod lamps of stature loftier than man. At 
the further end the duke was seated on a couch; and 
before him stood a small ivory table, on which lay an 
escrutoire and several papers. He was unarmed, and 
dressed in a close habit of figured silk bound with a gir- 
dle, from which were suspended a dagger on one side 
and a purse on the other : a loose trunk of velvet reached 
half-way to the knees, while the rest of the leg was en- 
cased in a hose of white silk, fitting closely to the limb. 
This was the fashion of the preceeding reign, which De 
Joyeuse, in spite of the young nobles who pretended to 
regulate the costume of the court, retained in preference 
to the existing fashion. 

It was not without a start of surprise at the repulsive 
features and uncouth figure of the student, which even 
his armour could not conceal, that the duke received the 
Baron Von Grunberg,—for such had our friend Freiberg 
designated himself. But there was an inward assurance 
in the young man which fully compensated for outward 
defects ; retaining no sensitivencss of personal defect, he 
did not notice the reserve of the catholic general, but 
carried himself with an air which marked the entire ab- 
sence of doubt with regard to his reception. 

This deportment could not fail of success; it was 
natural and unassumed,—the result of his education; as 
a student he cared for no superior—as a freebooting sol- 
dier he treated as nought all authority ; and now—that 
deep hatred and desire of revenge had wrought on him 
to assume the name of a distant relative, and a feigned 
religion—he wore the double imposture as easily as his 
gauntlet and cuirass. De Joyeuse was constrained to 
treat him with respect; and as the object of his inter- 
view had preceded his presence, the conversation imme- 
diately turned to that point. 

“We are proud of the honour you do us,” said De 
Joyeuse, as soon as the Ritter was seated, “ which we 
cannot but attribute to the holy cause we uphold; and 
which has been the earnest policy of our royal princes, 
since heresy first sprung up like a poisonous weed in our 
happy soil. We have many gentlemen of yout land in 
our camp, as brave and noble soldiers as the best uf us— 
but as chance or accident generally determines a man to 
join even the noblest of adventures, when it lies far dis- 
tant from his track, may I enquire what motive, beyond 
an earnest faith, determined one so young to join our 
armament ?” 

This speech, more verbose than even the learned De 
Biron would have uttered in a camp, did not in anywise 
stagger the lieutenant, who even tried in his reply to 
catch the stately tone of the illustrious speaker, 

“A boyish spirit of enterprise,” said he, “ to fight for 
the faith which my ancestors diced for; and a desire to 
seck renown under the eyes of one of those noble gene- 
rals who adorn the court of the famed Catherine, were 
sufficient to make me endure the perils which I have 
encountered in the journey.” 

“ You speak bravely,” said De Joycuse, relaxing from 
his reserve. 





Freiberg bowed ; saying to himself the while, * Yes, | 


and I wish old Ezzclin were belind that curtain to hear 
me.” 

3ut much as Freiberg was indebted to his assurance 
for this reception, he had not relied on a quality which 
he was scarcely aware he possessed; his intention was 








to ingratiate himself with the general, through the infor- 
mation which he had the power of communicating re- 
specting the provinces over which he had travelled, and 
the parties whose strength predominated in them. Te 
this end he related his travels :—the offer which had been 
nade to him to join the Leaguers, and his escape from 
their quarters, lest an open refusal would have placed 
him in jeopardy ; his coming in contact with his hereti- 
cal countrymen, whose licentiousness and rapine he de- 
picted with a tone of assumed disgust—(though secretly 
laughing over many a brave exploit)—his quarrel with 
them—which had terminated so unfortunately to himself. 
He showed the wound which Roquelaure had inflicted, 
attributing it to his plundering countrymen, who robbed 
him of horse and armour, leaving him for dead on the 
road-side; next followed his recovery and painful journey 
on foot to La Charité, where the purse which he had 
concealed, enabled him to re-equip in a style befitting the 
field of warfare he was about to enter. The facility with 
which these lies were uttered, as well as the satisfaction 
| which he appeared to give the duke in the replies to his 
enquiries concerning the forces of the Protector of the 
League, as also of his countrymen under the Duke 
D’Alencon, surprised even himself. De Joyeuse learned 
enough to make a lengthy despatch tothe queen on mat- 
ters she could hardly be aware of; and as the truth must 
be told, could only be obtained from their inventor, though 
much that was valuable was mixed up with his creations. 
Had the duke been asked his opinion of Von Grunberg, 
he might have said that he was an ugly toad, but pos- 
sessed that reptile’s jewel in his head. 

“If I can but get a post among these idolatrous pa- 
pists,” said Freiberg to himself, “ V'll bring De Nevailles 
and the colencl to grovel together in the dust. That 
pretty catholic too! they shall rue my loss of her.” 

“ You look pale and dejected, baron,” cried the duke, 
“you are not yet free from the weakness which followed 
your wound—but [ can promise you ample revenge on 
the allies of your thievish countrymen. ‘To-morrow I 
shall foree them to fight or surrender. ‘These heretics of 
our land, whom we call Huguenots, require every six or 
eight years a severe flagellation, which we shall continue 
to administer till they are wholly extinguished. Just 
now they are gay and spirited enough, in consequence of 
the prestige which attaches to the name of their new 
chief—one defeat will set that at rest, and they will go 
home with a sickness which will last the usualterm. If 
old Coligni were alive, I should be as much afraid of de- 
feating him, as of his proving victor ; for the admiral was 
like an unquiet spirit which a necromancer has raised, 
but cannot easily lay again.” 

Freiberg, who with the eyes of a Ritter was more in- 
tent on surveying the costliness of the pavilion, than 
listening to the harangue of the general, could not help 
remarking on the difficulty which must attend the tran- 
sport of such a luxurious camp. 

“The road has been travelled so often, baron,” replied 
the duke, smiling, “as I have just told you, Lam about 
performing a task which is required every half dozen 
years—it is a mere summer journey ;—the army marches 
to Orleans, Tours or Saumur, and from thence we 
into the Huguenot country as pleasantly as we pa 
our chateaux after a long sojourn in Paris. The L 
shuts in our game, and we have a noble battue.” 

“ Yet IT was told at La Charité,” rejoined Von Grun- 
berg, “ that a regiment of my countrymen had crossed it 
without difficulty.” 

“Tut,” cried De Joyeuse, hastily, “a few hundreds 
splashed in at night—but half of them were lost in the 
dceps of the stream, and the remainder starved under 
the bushes, like drones far away from their cells.” 

“ May IL be struck dead if I believe that!” cried the 
lieutenant, dashing his mailed arm on the ivory table, in 
a rage at the implication cast on his old comrades, “they 
would eat steed and saddle both, rather than sit and 
starve; aye, and make bullets of the horses’ hoofs, by 
| holy’———Luther, he was about to add, but beholding 
the consternation and surprise of the general, was put in 
mind of his own danger, and wiscly desisted. 

“ Monscigneur,” cried he, rising, “ they are my coun- 
trymen, and they would face the devil; yes, they would 
spit in his free, if their arms were lopped off!—but, mon- 
cigneur, | beg your pardon—I am fevered and scarce 
know what I say.” 

“ You look pale indeed, and very ill,” replied the com- 
passionate noble, who had risen in anger and suspicion 
lat the first burst, but was again soothed by the dexterous 
iturn of the wild Ritter; * you have not fed well of late— 
jbad food waits on solitary travellers, but you shall soon 
eat better fare. Have you any letters to your country- 

inen, or to any of my officers ?” 
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“They were all taken from me with my horse and{drons or shoulder-plates were of bright metal, as also 
armour,” replied Freiberg. were the vambraces which enclosed the arms, but the 
“ Well! well!” exclaimed the duke, “ it matters not.| pass-guards, the grenouillieres, and all the sinuosities of 
The best introduction to a camp is a brave spirit—you]the joints and clasps, were of the same dark hue as the 
have exhibited perseverance by the length of your jour-|cuirass. He spoke but little, though his reserve did not 
ney—let to-morrow be witness to your valour! You|spring either from contempt of his companions, or their 
shall have opportunity. Hah! the pale cheek is flushed| want of respect ; what he uttered was listened to with 
—this is as it should be! Dauphiny !” attention even by De Joyeuse; to the Ritter, who, how- 
At this call, the herald who styled himself of that pro-]ever, was not skilled in these niceties, he appeared to 
vince, entered. labour under a fastidiousness which oppressed his de- 
“ Are our guests ready ?” asked the duke. livery. But such a man would not have excited the at- 
“They are waiting, monseigneur,” replied the Dau-|tention, unless it were contemptuously expressed, of the 
phiny herald. Montjoie king-at-arms never left his sove-| lieutenant, had it not been for the cuirass, which he at 
reign, so that the favourite was forced to put up with a/the first glance mistook for a doublet of green velvet. 
lower grade of the college, and had brought with him the}The Count De Quelus was not, however, a man to be 
provincial one just named. despised. 

“Now, baron, our friends will revive your spirits,”’} The repast was scarcely over, when a man of distin- 
cri i the duke. guished bearing, a veteran past the meridian of life, en- 

As they passed through the general audience-chamber, |tered the pavilion, and without any preface, said—* It is 
the Swiss stood to their arms ;—F'reiberg was forced to| quite true, monseigneur, Navarre will not move a step 
turn aside his eyes for fear of laughing in the face of the | from Coutras—he is lodged as safely as a fox in his hole.”’ 
bearded giant who had the care of his helmet. “So much the better, marshal,’’ replied De Joyeuse, 

“ Whether Huguenot or catholic win, I shall be right,” | rising, “ we have now got the enemy between two rivers, 
said the dwarfish warrior to himself, as he attended the}so that he cannot possibly escape us.” Then turning to 
magnificent leader of the catholics to the banqueting |his guests, he added, “ Let every man be ready for battle 
room. to-morrow at break of day.” 

A burst of enthusiasm caught the nobles, who arose in- 
Parca a" ies of Vive Valois! 1 ‘oie St. 
CHAPTER XXL m8 a uttering cries of Vive Valois! Montjoie St 
The king is come to marshal us, in all his armour dressed, “ Montjoie St. Denis!” cried Von Grunberg, who had 
ge 4 94 snag hp a ee ones ser — crest. stayc d to finish his bumper. ‘ 

He looked Shen the paler, aed hin atehoe “ as ceo an high. Quelus eyed the speaker with curiosity. €b 
“ Marshal Lavardine,” said De Joyeuse, addressing 


Right graciously he smiled on us, as roled from wing to wing, 
Down all our line, a dealening shout, ‘God save our lord the|the veteran, “ I have summoned Navarre once. Twice 


-_—_—>—-_ 


Sing. : “1 st Gat more he must be summoned by her majesty’s and our 
And tf my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may, . 4 Lf : 
For never saw | promise yet of such a bloody tray, liege’s orders, ere a lance be set in rest. Let Dauphiny 


Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the ranks of proceed thither !” 


war, , a om The herald entered to receive his orders, which were, 
Aud be your oriflanme to-day, the helmet of Navarre A ‘ 
4 Di de ea that he should again proceed to Coutras, and suminon 
the King of Navarre to disband his forces and retire to 
The Ritter perceived a great change in the appearance; Pau, under pain, in case of refusal, of forfeiture of his 
of the saloon. The table was covered with a profusion|kingdom; and of his advisers and abettors, subjects of 
of viands, and encircled by a retinue of brilliant guests, | France, the loss of their estates. 
who wordered whom the ugly little fellow accompanying} “ And tell De Vivans,” cried Lavardine, who was mar- 
their leader might be; but speculation was soon at an|shal of the field, holding the same post with the catholics 
end by the duke introducing him as the Baron Von]as the Sieur De Vivans with the Huguenot army, “ that 
Grunberg, a catholic noble of the country beyond the|}my pennon still bears the silver billets.” 
Rhine, who had come to share with them the glory of] “ Aye, and tell Navarre,” exclaimed De Joyeuse, “ to 
extinguishing heresy in a blaze of chivalry. No further]seek me beneath the standard of Valois!” 
ceremony was necessary ; and as there remained much} “ And, Dauphiny,” cried the knight of the green 
to do between the interval of dinner and the hour of rest, | cuirass, “let De Salignac know that the Count De Que- 
they quickly fell to eating—a feat which the lieutenant} lus is in the royal camp.” 
was as adapted to perform as any of the company. “The like challenge from Bourdeille to De Rosny !” 
But even while engaged in this employment, Von] shouted another voice. 
Grunberg could not help pausing at intervals to enjoy} “The same from De Matignon to De Gratmmont,” 
the splendour which greeted his eyes on every side ;|echoed another. 
like the private audience-chamber, the light of day could} Another fall to De la Tremouille from De Chaligny,” 
find no egress, save a stray beam or so, paled in the bril-| cried a third. 
liant effulgence of the lamps, throwing into alternate] The challenges flew so thick and fast that poor Dau- 
shadow and strong light the lustrous armour and arims|phiny looked quite bewildered; De Joyeuse to his great 
decorated the walls. He noticed also in a corner] relief told him to hasten on, and that the cartels of the 
¢ saloon a table, on which lay a superb suit of ar-|gentlemen should be fairly inscribed and forwarded to 
r, russet-colour, interlined with gold ; a lacquey was |the enemy’s camp, if they desired. 
adjusting the mixed plume of heron and ostrich feathers} ‘There is one whom I must challenge,” said Freiberg 
on the helmet. This, thought he, is the armour of De|to himself, “and my cartel shall soon be ready.” 
Joyeuse ; and a thrill of pleasurable emotion ran through| Hereupon he left the saloon, and procuring writing 
his nerves as he contemplated the sacking of such a won-] materials, addressed the following :— i 
drous camp. An event not impossible, although he was 
an ally; if he could but wreak his vengeance on De Ne- 
vailles, he had no enmity against Navarre, and might} “If you have conrage to make reparation for injury, 
win his friendship by a bold manceuvre. do not turn aside, but seek one who wears plain armour 
There were a few veterans present, but the company and a black scarf. Adieu.” 
was chiefly composed of young nobles of the court—peni-} ‘This epistle he despatched by the hands of a lansquenet 
tential brethren who had doffed their woollen for an iron | after the herald, and returned to the saloon muttering— 
robe—the young catholic noblesse of the provinces bound |“ Let me but meet him to-morrow, and I care not if the 
to do suit and service—and several officers of the Swiss|devil comes to his aid, though in the shape of a vile 
catholic cantons. The active and experienced officers of priest.” 
the camp had much better employment to perform than De Joyeuse was glad to perceive a change for the bet- 
feasting in the afternoon beneath the glare of artificial |ter in his foreien ally, and as he had despatches to pre- 
day. ! pare, and instructions to deliver, he left him to the care 
Among others, the lieutenant could not avoid noticing | of the officers, who soon after quitted the table, all but 
a gentleman whose age might be fairly guessed at thirty |the Swiss allies, with whom Freiberg soon became on 
years ; he was handsome, though it were difficult to say |intimate terms; and they talked and drank with each 
in what his beauty consisted—or whether it was not the]other till the saloon of the general resembled, in its up- 
refined air and aristocratic cast of his features, which| roar, the common room of an inn. 
impressed the beholder with such a favourable opinion of| Meanwhile the Dauphiny herald, accompanied by a 
his face. His cuirass was a perfect model for an ar-|trumpeter and two men-at-arms in bright armour, tra- 
mourer, and fitted the shape almost as close as a doublet,| versed the extensive plain between the encampments, 
for which it might easily have been taken at a distance ;}and which gradually lessened till it terminated in a 
and the deception was enhanced by its hue of green, or- peninsula between the two rivers, La Dronne and L’Isle, 







“To the Baron De Nevailles. 


village of Coutras ; his head-quarters being at the cha- 
teau, a handsome edifice built by Lautree, who fought in 
the Italian wars. . 

The chateau stood on a geritle elevation, which had 
been converted by the architect into a terrace by rende-- 
ing the descent more abrupt, and its lengths more even, 
than nature, which delights in curves, had left it. The 
perspective gradually narrowed between the trees, and 
terminated in a view of the southern hills, the river L’ Isle 
being only visible from the upper windows. 

When Dauphiny and his companions turned into the 
glade in front of the chateau, the park and the terrace 
were dotted over with the tents of the Huguenots, and 
groups of their soldiery engaged in preparing their arms 
for the anticipated battle. The standard of Navarre 
floated over the terrace; beneath its fluttering folds were 
standing a crowd of officers seemingly in earnest conver- 
sation. The catholic mission had already passed the out- 
posts on the plain, but as a matter of form, the herald 
commanded the trumpeter to sound a parley ; which he 
blew ever and anon, making the woods tuneful with the 
echoes, while the glittering cortege slowly approached 
the terrace. 

It was Navarre, himself, who had drawn together his 
brave adherents, to encourage them in their confidence 
and devotion to his cause. 

“ Another message from the haughty catholic!” he ex- 
claimed, as the clang of the trumpet was borne along the 
breeze. 

“ Your majesty has no such gaudy butterflies in your 
camp as those yonder!” exclaimed De Vivans, noticing 
the banner which hung from the enemy’s trumpet. 

“No, marshal,” replied the king, “ but we may have 
after the battle.” 

This sally told well with the old Huguenot nobles, 
whose dingy armour, and weapons rusty with the rain 
which had fallen daily since their muster in the moun- 
tainous country through which they had marched, looked 
dismal enough, when contrasted with the burnished cui- 
rasses of the catholics. 

On arriving at the foot of the terrace, the herald dis- 
mounted, and coming up the asceat, saluted the king. 

“ Well! Dauphiny,” he cried, in a jocular strain; “an 
honest face cannot be seen too often.” 

“Nor a tale of warning told too many times, may it 
please your majesty,” replied the herald. 

“We know by rote what you are about to say,” re- 
joined Navarre, “but out with it; I like the sound of 
your voice—it is akin to the trumpet—a fellowship and 
sympathy has grown between them !” 

The Huguenots listened with a smile on their lips, 
while the herald informed his majesty that he bore a 
message from Anne, Duke de Joyeuse, Coloncel-general 
of the army of the south, of his most Christian majesty, 
the King of France and Poland; Admiral of France, and 
a knight of his mujesty’s orders of St. Michael and the 
Holy Ghost! Then followed the summons to disband 
his forces, and send home the subjects of France which 
served under his orders. 

“Hear us for once and ever,” replied Navarre to the 
challenge; “we are not in arms to rob peaceable bur- 
gesses of their hard-earned money—neither do we seek 
aggrandizement, or to enlarge our territories. Look 
around upon this noble company, and tell the Duke de 
Joyeuse whom you have beheld here,—tell him—and 
you, herald of Dauphiny, know these matters well—tell 
him, that you have seen the best blood of France, the de- 
scendants of heroes who have fought for her honour in 
every age, from the illustrious Charlemagne to the gal- 
lant Francis,—tell him, that you have seen veterans who 
were praised by this chivalric prince for their fidelity to 
his throne, now rallying around the lesser house of Bour- 
bon. And tell him for why—that his royal mistress may 
hear once more the truth! Say, that since the death of 
Francis, of happy memory, the gallant descendants of 
the peers of Charlemagne, a race as old as the monarchy 
itself, and as attached to it as they are to the dictates of 
conscience, which they would hold as free as their swords 
--have been oppressed from year to year with intolera- 
ble cruelty—that their families have been slaugltered— 
their strong-holds razed to the ground—their lands ra- 
vaged—the ministers of their faith persecuted like the 
heasts of the field—and by whom? By the princes 
whose crown and kingdom were first cemented by the 
blood of their ancestors! And under what plea? Shame 
to the throne of Charlemagne, that the kings who hold 
his sceptre should persecute to death their vassals out of 
a fancied duty to the Bishop of Rome! ‘The iron crown 
of the great monarch has been changed for one of gold ; 
and with it, has changed the freedom of his peers, the 





namented with devices of a darker colour. The paul-|where Navarre had sheltered himself, contiguous to the 











liberty and privilege of conscience of their descendants ' 
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But hear us, representative of your monarch! 
might appeal to the stirring inborn right which every 
man feels within himsel’, of liberty to worship his God 
after his own heart—but we appeal only to that code 
which even Valois must listen to—we appeal to the laws 
of Charlemagne, and we ask your master and our mas- 
ter—for he is still such—to show us the law by which 
our consciences are to be controlled. Does he dispute 
the laws derived from Charlenagne—then let him ask 
himself where is the security of his own crown, for it is 
held on equal terms with our privileges! 

“Say that we are in arms for liberty of conscience, 
and will continue so till every Huguenct of France is 
allowed to receive instructions from the ministers of his 
own faith, without let or hindrance. 

“Say this—and tell the Duke de Joyeuse that our 
soldiers are poorly fed, scantily clothed, and almost fam- 
ished, and that they look upon his splendour with a jeal- 
ous eye. Let him advance, or we must come to his 
camp for provisions. Now! Herald! you have our an- 
swer !” 

A murmur of applause burst from the gallant train. 
The herald bowed lowly, and having promised to deliver 
the defiance of the King of Navarre, retired in the same 
order in which he had arrived—having first discharged 
his memory of the many challenges which it contained, 
and delivered up a letter addressed to the Baron de Ne- 
vailles, which had been entrusted to his care. 

When the herald had retired, Navarre turned to his 
officers, and asked if he had compromised the safety of 
any of them. He was answered with acclamations of 
devotion to his cause and their own. 

“ None!”’ continued the monarch ;—* then let to-mor- 
row prove our brotherhood and fidclity to each other. 
Those woods hide from us the field where liberty must 
struggle with bigotry-—where cruelty and pride will strive 
against freedom of conscience—but who can doubt of vic- 
tory ?”” added he, in a tone of enthusiasm which thrilled 
through the bosoms of the stern Huguenots. 

Again the air was rent with shouts, mixed with the 
martial clang of armour, as the fearless soldiers waved 
aloft their mailed arms. The sound was borne to the 
most distant tents and outposts of the camp, and echoed 
back to the terrace in the voices of thousands of the brave 
iron-clad followers of Navarre. 

The king, with his marshal of the field, De Vivans, 
then issued on the plain to reconnoitre the probable scene 
of action. 

“We shall have, at least, the choice of our ground,” 
said De Vivans, as they surveyed the field; “and that 
park wall will save our being outflanked on the right, 
while the river will do us the same good office on the 
left.” 

“ And that mound on the river’s bank,’ cried Navarre, 
“it will mount our cannon admirably—lI should not de- 
sire a more destructive battery. The mouths of the 
pieces will not be perceived amid the brushwood and 
grass.” 

“We must have some culverins in front to deceive the 
eneny,” said De Vivans, who immediately gave orders 
for the presence of the master of the artillery. 

De Nevailles, who had quitted Turenne’s regiment of 
Ritters to put himself at the head of his Navarrese friends 
and his own retainers, received the cartel of Freiberg 
without being able to recollect any one whose enmity he 
had excited. Freiberg he had forgotten, or gave the 
Cordelier credit for having inflicted a death-blow with 
his formidable arm; and though the enemies of Villa 
Franca were numerous, yet they would not seek to expi- 
ate their enmity upon the Baron de Nevailles, a stranger 
to the intrigues of the Louvre. Finding that remem- 
brance could not bring to mind the identity of the anta- 
gonist, he threw the Ietter aside, resolved to leave the fate 
of his unknown foe to chance. 

“Tt must be a cheat of my friends here,” muttered the 
baron; “ for who would not subscribe his name to a just 
quarrel ?” 

—<_——- 
CHAPTER XXII. 

Hurrah! the foes are moving. Hatk! to the mingled din 

Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring culverin. 

The fiery duke is pricking fast across Saint Andre's plain, 

With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Almayne. 

Now, by the lips of those ye love, fair gen‘lemen of France, 

Charge for the golden lilies, —upon them with the lance. 

A thousand spurs are str king deep, a thousand spears in rest, 

A thousand knights ore pressing close behind ihe snow-whi'e crest: 

And in they burst, and on they rushed, while like a guiding star, 

Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Navarre. 

lcavenor Soxa 

There was too much at stake on the issue of the battle 
for Navarre to enjoy the repose which happily fell to the 


We 


between the domain of Coutras and the camp at Roche 
Chalais. The artillery of the catholics was planted in 
terrific show in front of their line; behind it was stationed 
the pennon of Marshal Lavardine, charged with eleven 
silver billets; and, beneath the insignia of his ancestors, 
was scen the marshal himself, armed cap-a-pie, lance in 
hand; his white horse almost as heavily encased in ar- 
mour as his own noble person; for the military appoint- 
ments of the age boasted of the two extremes of ancicnt 
and modern warfare. Cannon had been long of destruc- 
tive service to the armics of Christendom ; arquebuses, 
matchlock guns, and pistols, had displaced—but in a 
portion of an army only—the spear and bow of the 
purely chivalric era; pikemen and lansquenets were yet 
deemed of service in a field which blazed with the sweep- 
ing fire of artillery, and the rattling of the lesser but 
equally fatal messengers of death. Switzerland sent forth 
her legions of spearmen, who stoud in every field behind 
a chevaux-de-frise of glittering stcel; Albania lent her 


“gypt; regiments of mounted arquebusiers united the 
close destructive fire of infantry with the celerity of dra- 
goons. Where, then, had the pomp of chivalry taken 
refuge? Where it had ever shone brightest;—in the 
ranks of the noblesse. 
A French gentleman, of the reign of the third Henry, 
armed for the field, differed not materially in his appoint- 
ments from his ancestor, who fought when Bretagne and 
2urgundy were independent sovereignties; his armour 
was even more perfect than in the days of Agincourt and 
Crecy; and his barbed steed displayed a poitrine, or 
breast-plate, the chanfron for the protection of the head 
and neck, as in the days of tournament of the twelfth 
Louis. A matchlock pistol was, perhaps, the only addi- 
tion to his means of offence or defence. Nor was the 
marshalling in the field of the noblesse different from 
that of the previous era; while the regiments of arque- 
busiers and spearmen assumed a regular discipline, and 
moved only in obedience to their officers—the gentry, as 
of old, clustered in a gallant body, independent, yet united 
in spirit, and charged in a body around the person of 
their sovereign or leader. But whereas, in the lustier 
career of chivalry, the free companies and disciplined 
troops were merely an adjunct to the army, and seldom 
relied on as a means of victory, now they were regarded 
as the main battle, and the mailed noblesse as an impor- 
tant division only. Such was the condition of the com- 
batants on the plain of Coutras. 
In the centre of the catholic army were the chivalry 
of Valois, and the companies of men-at-arms of the 
monarch, led on by the Duke de Joyeuse in person, 
whose russet and gold armour was distinguished beneath 
the royal standard. The mass of plumage waved to and 
fro, and danced like a field of corn shaken by the wind. 
The left wing was composed of a phalanx of Swiss spear- 
men, as firm and compact as a rock; it was flanked by 
monnted arquebusiers ; the right wing was formed chiefly 
of cavalry, consisting of the Albanian lancers, the arque- 
busiers, and a strong corps of pikemen. 
The Huguenots, though not so numerous, were more 
advantageously posted. Their centre was commanded 
by Navarre; it boasted of full a thousand gentlemen 
ready to die for the holy cause they espoused, but reso- 
lute to achieve a victory for their suffering brethren in 
faith; they were supported by a corps of retainers, mostly 
veterans, who had followed of old their masters to the 
field, and thrice their number. The right wing was 
composed of arquebusiers mounted, the Ritters under 
Turenne, and bands of brave Hugucnot pikemen; it was 
led on by the Duke de la Tremouille. The left wing 
was commanded by the Marshal de Vivans, and consisted 
part of pikemen, and part of arquebusiers, all foot soldiers. 
The few picces of artillery presented a miserable contrast 
to the cannon of the catholics; but the strength of the 
Huguenots lay in their position; it was impossible to 
outflank them; their right wing was protected by thick 
woods, and a lofty wall, enclosing a detached garden of 
the mansion; the left wing stretched to the river, and 
the mound on its banks, where lay in ambush a formida- 
ble enemy. 
Dauphiny, for the third time, summoned Navarre and 
his rebellious heretics to lay down their arms; but as he 
rode across the space between the two armies, he was 
received by the Huguenots with shouts of laughter. [is 
duty performed, he retired within his own lines to com 
municate the defiance to De Joycuse; every tongue was 
now hushed with dread expectation; every bosom, catho- 
lic and Huguenot, beat with emotion at the approaching 
banquet of war ;—but there was a pause, as though each 


that sanguinary morn saw the two armies in battle array, 


De Nevailles was among the throng of gentry who 
surrounded their beloved leader. When the herald re- 
tired within the lines, all was as silent as if it were only 
a painted picture that he looked upon; and it seemed to 
his fancy that the elements first broke the calm ;—a light 
breeze rising fluttered the royal standard, and the next 
instant the cannoneers advancing, at the wave of Lavar- 
dine’s lance, silence was broken by the loud roar of 
artillery. Yet but little mischief was done; for the can- 
non, being pointed too low, only ploughed up the ground 
in front of Navarre’s chivalry. 

The few pieces of cannon in the van had deceived 
Lavardine in the ordnance of the Huguenots; the Alba- 
nian lancers were ordered to advance and charge the left 
wing under De Vivans; but in mid-career they were met 
by a discharge from the masked cannon pointed from the 
bank ; and as the appropriation of the mound had not 
been suspected, and the mouths of the pieces were hidden, 
no defence had been opposed to it; and the cannoneers 
pointed so closely, that each ball made an avenue through 


lancers, who scoured the plain like the mamelukes of{the Albanians, and finished its destructive career by an 


oblique traverse through the Swiss battalions of the re- 
mote wing of the catholic army. 

But De Joyeuse, seeing that another such discharge 
would disorder his battalion, resolved to crush the foe 
with the weight of his chivalry; at his battle-ery, the 
mass of catholic noblesse and men-at-arms put lance in 
rest, and rushed to the encounter. 

“ Now for the Bourbon and Notre Dame,” shouted 
Navarre to his gallant friends, who poised their lances, 
and clapping spurs to their horses, swept on like a hur- 
ricane of death. 

The ground shook and groaned beneath the heavy 
tread of the horses’ hoofs, and when the rival forees met 
with a shivering clash, the air was filled with the din 
and clanging of the lances against the iron cuirasses of 
the opponents. The plumage danced and was dashed 
about like young saplings beneath the wrath of a storm. 
Though the concussion and rattling of arms was inces- 
sant, yet it was drowned in the voices of the combatants, 
who recognised each other, and shouted out mutual defi- 
ance as they closed in mortal fight; the royal cry of 
Montjoie St. Denis, was lost and mixed with the Bourbon 
war-note of Montjoie Notre Dame. 

Montjoie de Bourbon! Montjoie de Virans! burst 
from the impatient battalions under the Marshal de 
Vivans, and which, excited to a pitch of enthusiasm by 
the gallant contest of the centre division, called upon 
their leader to charge the already disordered Albanian 
horsemen. But the marshal was saved this exertion; 
for the colonel of the Albanians, Mercurio Bua, the very 
type of his men;—a grim-looking soldicr, with a rough 
beard which brushed his cuirass, his head covered with 
a skull-cap, like the modern Greek capote, rallied his 
troopers in the open space, and brought them down upon 
the Huguenots with the speed of greyhounds. De Vivans 
commanded bis men to halt, and receive the foe upon 
their pikes; but the Albanians bounded among his ranks 
like a shower of arrows, and with a power which forced 
the pikemen to the ground, beneath the impetuosity of 
the shock. ‘Their lances opened a clear way thr 
the battalions—yet, to the astonishment of the ma 
they did not turn round and renew the fight, but r 
towards the park and Huguenot encampment. 
“They are gone with the wind,” cried De Vivans, 
“but they will not find much treasure in our camp.” 
Like the Ritters, they had a talent for the appropriation. 
to themselves of the merchandise and valuables of others, 
and were soon too busy searching the wains and tents 
of the Huguenots to think of returning to the field. 

Such an eccentric course produced a hearty laugh 
among the soldiers of the discomfited division; and the 
marshal, taking advantage of their humour, led them, 
amid the echoing shouts of Montjoie de Bourbon, to the 
assistance of Navarre and his chivalry. 

Henry was, indeed, severely pressed by the superior 
force and cqual bravery of the catholic gentry; the dis- 
advantage was not perceived during the first burst, while 
the ardour of the combatants was at its height; but when 
the ardent spirits of the Huguenots had scttled to their 
task, they found strength opposed to superior strength; 
while their numerous adversaries, many of whom had 
not yet fonnd an antagonist, and were panting for the 
encounter, endeavoured to surround them on all sides. 
ut the more they were pressed, the more resolutely and 
firmly they withstood the encroachments of the catholics; 
and Navarre, who had thrown aside his lance, engaged 






hand to hand with his foes ; De Joyeuse he could not ap. 


proach through the brist'ing spears of his friends, but in 
Lavardine he found an adversary worthy of his prowess. 

















share of his brave soldiers. The sun which ushered in 


were afraid to taste first of the fearful pleasure. 


Never did aid come more timely than in the person of 
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De Vivans, with his battalions of pikemen; and so sud- 
den was their irruption—for the defection of the Alba- 
nians had given them a clear field—that while their 
war-cry burst upon the ears of the catholics, their stout 
pikes were surrounding the foes with threatening de- 
struction. Now came the hour of triumph for the 
Huguenots; the companions of De Joyeuse were either 
pressed to the ground, or their horses slain under them 
by the energy of the marshal’s division, anxious to wipe 
off the disgrace they had suffered from the lancers. The 
catholic chivalry were forced to give way to their new 
enemies; Lavardine was separated from Navarre by the 
rush of the pikemen, who, tor a while, bore the brunt of 
the battle to their own cost; till the Huguenot nobles, 
gaining fresh strength, again pressed upon their foes. 
At a tournament in the reign of Catherine’s husband, the 
second Henry, Lavardine had suffered a severe fall from 
the Sieur de Vivans, which was the cause of the hostile 
message the latter had received from the camp at Roche 
Chalais; and being anxious to repeat the offence, or give 
the Lord of Malicorne his revenge, he kept a look out 
for his rival. In the melee, Lavardine heard himself 
called by name; the cry came from De Vivans—they 
recognised each other—and clapping spurs to their 
horses, lances in rest, renewed the gentle sport of the 
by-gone period—the horse of Lavardine knocking down 
and trampling to death an unfortunate pikeman, who by 
chance stood between their long cherished anger. But 
this unlucky impediment disordered the career of the 
Lord of Malicorne; and his eye losing its aim, the lance 
of his opponent came full against his breast, and threw 
him out of his saddle. 

A cry of rescue arose from the friends of the fallen 
marshal, which Navarre hearing, and being anxious to 
save the life of his valiant foe, rode up quickly to the 
spot. But the case was not so desperate; the catholic 
gentry, although their corps were retreating, formed a 
circle of spears around the Lord of Malicorne, who was 
only bruised through the fall, and who speedily recovered 
his seat, and retired behind the shelter of his friends. 

While the fortune of the field was so bravely contested 
in the centre, the Duke De la ‘Tremouille, who com- 
manded the right wing of Navarre’s army, advanced 
with the Ritters and mounted arquebusiers, and a bat- 
talion of pikemen, to attack the phalanx of Swiss, whose 
overthrow would have decided the battle. The duke 
again and again led on the Ritters and arqucbusicrs, 
without making any impression on the foes, who stood 
their ground firmly; while the Ritters, having discharged 
their pistols, and being destitute of lances, could not cope 
with the men-at-arins and spearmen, who had advanced 
to support the Swiss halberdiers; and these brave moun- 
taincers taking courage at the repulse of the cavalry em- 
ployed to break their lines, advanced like a mighty ocean, 
threatening to overwlhiclm every thing in its course. 

De la ‘T'remouille and his soldiers were forced to give 
way to this formidable phalanx of infantry, whose hal- 
berds presented a moving barrier impen trable to assault, 
and destructive in its advance. 

But, on the other hand, the catholic chivalry had been 
c letely disordered ! while Navarre and his brave com- 
ns, flushed with success, and indignant at the sight 
ctory about to be wrested from their grasp by igno- 
spearmen, rushed to the assistance of De la Tremou- 
ille. The light-armed Ritters, who had been wheeling, 
and ecarcering, and retreating, before the steady advance 
of the Swiss, now left a clear field to their friends. 

It was the most intcresting turn of the battle. The 
catholic nobles had been beaten down, dismounted, or 
forced to retreat, by the united struggling of the Navar- 
rese pikemen and their sovereign’s chivalry, who now, 
at his bidding, lowered their lanecs, struck spurs into 
their horses’ sides, and attering crics of Montjoie de Bour- 
bon, rushed upon the advancing line of Swiss; who, be- 
holding the threatening war-storm, halted, locked the 
intricate heads of their halberds one within the other, the 
second ranks performing the manauvre, their 
long weapons projecting even with the foremost ranks, 
that they were ail linked as one man. Onward came 
the gallant knights of Navarre, their lance-heads glitter. 
ing in front, their mailed stature-crouched, their limbs 
compressed, and their long pluines streaming in the air. 
A crash and a jarring, as though a city’s gates were 
burst, struck an awe throughout the field; it was echocd 
by a sudden burst of voices from the phalanx of hardy 
warriors, who shouted and screamed the confused battle- 
cries of their cantons, as they reeled back, and swayed 
to and fro, from the onset of the chivalry. But their 
cheraux de frize of halberds was unbroken. Though the 
steel-clad heads of the horses dashed against the project- 
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like heroes and men of might, they recovered their 
ground, with an impetus from their comrades in the 
rear. Jn vain did the baffled knights cover their horses’ 
flanks with blood; in vain did they essay with their 
lances to break through the airy superstructure, or spill 
the heart’s blood of the brave halberdiers, whose Jength 
of weapon kept them at bay, and who replied to their 
efforts with shouts of derision. 

Nor was this noble defence lost upon their allies: De 
Joyeuse and his peers glowed with shame at their own 
disaster ; enthusiasm caught their souls; and they rallied, 
and returned to the charge, forcing the enemy to quit 
the unprofitable strife with the Swiss, and mect again 
their crest-fallen foes. 

To restore the confidence of his friends, De Joyeuse 
advanced the royal standard to the front of his corps of 
chivalry, and bore down to the aid of the mountaineers ; 
which Navarre and his friends pereciving, withdrew, 
and retired to prevent their being crushed between two 
enemies. When the catholics had thus, through the 
obstinacy of the Swiss, recovered their ground, they re- 
solved, by a bold effort, to crown their success. ‘The 
royal trumpeters sounded a life-stirting strain; and the 
duke, standing in his stirrups, cried out— 

“ Montjoie St. Denis! Charge for Valois and Notre 
Dame de Louvre!’ And placing his lence in rest, 
dashed onward, amid the rustling of the harness, and 
trampling of the steeds of his enthusiastic support- 
crs. 

The horses of the Huguenots were too much fatigued 
to allow them to make a counter charge; they practised 
the manmuvre of the Swiss, and stood on their guard 
with extended lances. ‘The contact was terrific ; a death- 
struggle ensued; each man singled out his adversary, to 
contest for victory or a glorious death. 

The standard of the kingdom of Navarre, a red field} 
charged with golden chains, in shape of a cross—or, as'! 
Montjoie would have expressed it, chaznes d’or posces en 
croix sautoir et Vorle—was borne by the Baron de Salig- 
nae, a brave and honourable noble ; but being unscated by 
a shock from the lance of the Count de Quelus—shame 
to the Huguenots, and glory to the fastidious knight of 
the green cuirass!—the standard was caught by a gen-| 
tlemau of Gascony, who, proud of his charge, advanced | 
beyond the shelter of his friends, and was slain by the| 
lance of De Joyeuse, who snatching at the standard, reft 
it away from the grasp of the falling chevalier, and 
dashed it, in his rage, beneath his horse’s tect that it might 
be trampled in the dust. 

‘This disaster threw a damp on the spirits of the Hu-| 
guenots—they looked upon the misfortune as an omen | 
of defeat—and began to droop, and fight on the defensive, | 
and dispiritedly. ‘hey gave ground to the swarming| 
and quickening catholics. But when Henry beheld the| 
incipient panic, his soul was on fire ;—he trembled with 
emotion. ‘Throwing open his visor, and standing up in 
his stirrups, and with lips quivering convulsively, he 
addressed his army— 

“ Soldiers of Navarre and reformed France!” cried he, 
waving aloft his lance; “do you want a banner to fight 
under?) Follow my white plume, and turn not your 
horses’ heads till you sce it laid in the dust!” 

Sefore the enthusiastic cries of his reviving soldiers 
could gladden his car, his charger had borne him into 
the ranks of the enemy; and his brave knights uttering, 
with one heart and voice, the spirit-stirring war-cry of 
the Bourbons, cinulated his noble example, and followed 
the white plume in its track of victory. 

To aid the Huguenot chivalry at this crisis, came the 
Ritters and arquebusiers, and with their united force 
they poured upon the catholics, who were driven upon 
their brave allies, the Swiss; and what Navarre had not 
been able to accomplish, was cffected by themselves. 
The mountaineers were forced to give way to the pres- 
sure of their friends, and the whole army became a con- 
fused heap. 

In vain did De Joyeuse attempt to rally, and restore 
the battle; fortune was against him; his friends were dis- 
ordered, and heaped about in tumultuous confusion. At 
this crisis, while the more timid of the catholics were 
flying, and the bravest were secking an honourable death, 
De Nevailles, who had fought near his liege, found him 
self in the midst of the flying field. But there was one 
cavalier who attracted his attention by his seeining dis- 
regard of safety ; exposing himself singly, like a rock in 
a mountain-torrent, to the onflux of the Huguenots. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the baron, “ that armour, and the 
scarf too! ‘There sits my antagonist, awaiting his dread 
revenge! Let me see if he recognise my voice”—and 
as De Nevailles rode towards the solitary horseman, he 














ing defence, and the Swiss reeled like drunken men; yet, 


| your friend, Villa Franca !—there is hope yet 


in allusion to his scarf; and from which decorations, 
indeed, the heraldic bends are derived. 

No sooner did the knight hear the voice, than he 
clapped spurs to his horse, and rushed to meet the baron. 
3oth their lances had parted from their owners in the 
previous conflicts; but their ready swords were sharp 
enough to decide the fortune of the contest. 

“Speak! What name do you shame or honour?” 
cried Nevailles in a pause of the conflict. The only 
reply that the stranger made to this challenge was by a 
stroke of his weapon; caring less about his own safety 
than his antagonist’s destruction, he aimed a terrific 
blow at the head of the baron, which fortunately falling 
obliquely, as De Nevailles was rising in his stirraps, did 
him no harm ; while the baron, standing aloft, and gather- 
ing his strength, dealt him a blow which cut through 
helmet and skull, and penctrating the head, the stunted 
knight fell dead from his steed. 

“ Voila! bend sinister sable, coupé!” cried De Ne- 
vailles. 

The baron was about to dismount in order to unlace the 
helmet of his mysterious enemy, when the Count De 
Quelus, who, however, was unknown to De Nevailles 
—rode up to the victor, and cried in a faint voice,— 
“Rescue! Rescue! Seigneur! I am the Count de 
Quelus, and surrender myself prisoner to you—but, help! 
save the life of the duke,—he has fallen among villains 
who will grant him no quarter !” 

He pointed with his weapon to a group of pikemen 
who were collected at some little distance around a fallen 
cavalier. De Nevailles immediately forgot his antagonist, 
and spurred forward to the group, accompanied by De 
Quelus, but before they had advanced many paces, the 
latter fell from his stecd exhausted, and the baron arrived 
at the spot just after the pikemen had departed, carrying 
with them a richly caparisoned horse, and leaving exposed 
to his anxious gaze the figure of the wounded leader of 


| the catholics, lying on the ground in his rich armour. 


The baron, quite overpowered at seeing his old ac- 
quaintance of the Louvre in such a plight, dismounted ; 
the tears started to his eyes as he contemplated his forlorn 
condition; and kneeling down, he removed the helmet 
from his head, and beheld the pale features of the favourite 
of Valois in the agonies of death. 

“ Friend or foe,” murmured the dying general, “ take 
off my right hand gauntlet, that I may press to my lips, 
ere I dic, the gift of Margaret, the Duchess De Joyeuse. 
Thanks! thanks!” he cried faintly, as he pressed the ring 
to his lips: “ bear it to her with my last sigh breathed on 
its jewel! And take for your trouble, stranger, the rich 
steel which now encases me, and may it protect you, 
though it failed De Joyeuse!’ Here he paused, over- 
come with the effort of speaking ;—he who had shouted 
defiance so loudly to the enemy ! 


“ Look up, monscignenr,” cried the baron ;—‘ It is I, 
” 





“ None! none !” responded the duke, faintly, * I offered 
the vile Rochellers who beset me, a prince’s ransom fur 
my life, but they jeered me with the charge of hanging 
soine of their crew, at Noyon: yet [ feel happy in dying 
in the arms of a gentleman. Alas! poor Quelus, where 
is he?” 

“ Alive, though much distressed !” replicd De Nevailles. 

“Thanks!” murmured the duke, “ he tried hard to 
save me!” And after a few words, in which he implored 
the baron to carry the ring to his newly married consort, 
the illustrious and ill-fated De Joyeuse breathed his last. 

When De Nevailles looked up, he saw that the ficld 
was nearly deserted of all but stragglers bent on plunder, 
or soldiers suecouring their wounded comrades; and it 
was not without much difficulty that he obtained assist- 
ance to carry the body of the duke, and his wounded, yet 
breathing friend, towards the enemy’s camp, in which 
direction the catholies had retreated, pursued by the vie- 
torious Navarre. It much saddened the joy of success 
in the breast of De Nevailles in reflecting on the unto- 
ward fate of the duke, and the tale of grief which he 
was charged to deliver to the young bride; and his me-. 
mory reverted with interest to the casual remark of 
Picrre’s wife, when she spoke of the marriage and hasty 
march of De Joyeuse. 

—— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
The field is heaped with bleeding stceds, and flags, and cloven mail. 
Huguenot Song. 

The royal banner and the pennons of De Joyeuse were 
still streaming from the pavilion ; but the interior was 
crowded with rougher occupants than the stately fa- 
vourite and his noble companions. ‘There was a con- 





cried out,—“ What, ho! Sir Knight of the bend sinister !” 


fused noise {rom within. The long table at which the 
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general had feasted, was still in its place, and covered also 
with viands, but the stools and benches were occupied by 
our old friends the German Ritters. The chair of the 
duke was filled by one who, at first glance, might have 
been taken for his herald, placed there perchance for the 
purpose of derision or insult. But a further gaze proved 
the mistake; for above the tabard of Valois, appeared the 
long, cunning, humorous face of the valiant Ritter, Herr 
Hans Schwartz; on his right hand sat I'ritz, stupidly 
drank, with cyes half-closed—he was habited in a white 
saiin doublet, and on his head was perched a cloth cap 
pinched at the corners into an angular form—the ordi- 
nary head-dress of the mitred clergy. The white doublet 
contrasted strangely with the sun-burnt face and neck of 
the wearer, increased by the kerchief which covered a 
wound on the forehead, imperfectly bound up, so that the 
blood had escaped, and fallen in blotches ever the satin 
habit. Had his friend in the chair been what his borrow- 
ed finery displayed him, he weuld have pronounced Fritz's 
coat, truly, argent semée gutice. 

The remainder of the troop exhibited signs equally as 
glaring of good fortune and recklessness ; there was not 
one of the Ritters habited exactly as he appeared in the 
morning to the muster-call of the Ritt-master. Fritz’s 
neighbour, a bulky Hessian, had taken great pains to 
equip himself in a state dress of the duke, but the ermine 
robe which should have cavered his shoulders, was wrap- 
ped closely round a trooper lying on the floor asleep, and 
whose left arm embraced the neck of a silver jug, peep- 
ing out from beneath the rich fur. Besides the spoil be- 
decking their uncouth figures, behind each man lay some 
costly articles of dress, or utensils of gold and silver. 
By the singular good fortune which had ever attended 
the first troop, it obtained the plucking of the pavilion, 
while the main body of the regiment was still with Na- 
varre in pursuit of the enemy. The bulky Hessian pro- 
posed hicalth and good-luck to their comrades with Na- 
varre. After those who had sufficient animation left to 
hear the toast and drink it, had emptied their glasses, 
Schwartz throwing himself back in his chair, suid very 
leisurely and seriously, while his fingers were scratching 
at the golden fleur-de-lys of his tabard :-- 

“T think the colonel docs not do us justice :--some- 
times he says we are the best troop in the regiment, and 
the next day, perhaps, he'll tell us we are the worst; but 
I have not one drop of envy in me, nor shall I blame 
myself for having drunk your toast, if he give most 
praise to our comrades who are now with him.” 

“T dare say not,” replied the Hessian, “ by all that’s 
good! I would rather have that shining coat of yours 
than his thanks at the head of the regiment.” 

“ We are likely to be sworn at for a week to come, for 
furning our horses’ heads this way,” cried another trooper, 
who was trying to keep his eyes open. 

“ Why, as to that,” said Schwartz, filling his glass, “ by 
the holy virgins! Ezzelin and I always judge rightly 
wher and where we are to halt. And I know at once, 
just as our preacher knows bis book, by mercly looking 
at it as I should at a horse, that we had no business 
down that lane—Fritz! open your eyes, you drunken 
wretch !” but the little fellow’s head was lying across 
the heels of the prostrate Ritter in ermine by the time 
Schwartz had uttered the last word; so, secing the case 
hopeless, he continued his address to the other troopers, 
explaining how he had caughta glimpse of the pavilion 
over the trees, and his pointing it out to Ezzelin, and their 
mutual resolve to give up the unprofitable pursuit of the 
cnemy, and turn their attention to the deserted camp. 

While Schwartz was discussing this mattcr to a sleepy 
audience Ezzelin, now licutenant, and in fact, commander 
of the troop, was in a labyrinth of argument with 
several Huguenot ministers who followed the army, and 
who had surprised him and his comrades in an inquisi- 
torial and acquisitional survey of the other section of the 
pavilion. The case in dispute related to a golden cru- 
cifix, and the ecclesiastical garments of a dignitary of 
the church, who had arrived from Perigueux to pay his 
respects to the general, and who had been accommodated 
by him with a tent for his sumpter, packages, and _ re- 
tinue, while resting at the camp on his journey to the 
capital. The reverend seigneur and his servants had 
scarcely time to save themsclves by flight, so little was 
the defeat of the catholics expected, before the Ritters 
entered the camp; and it was while taking a cursory 
glance at each tent which stood between them and the 
pavilion, that the Germans made the discovery of the 
holy man’s domicile, and his packages, containing, among 
other articles, a crucifix belonging to his see, which they 
carried with them, and which it was unanimously agreed, 
should be divided equally among the whole troop. 





But the Huguenot preachers, who hovered about the 


field of battle as earnestly, though with a better intent, 
than birds of prey, chanced to enter the pavilion, at : 
moment that Ezzelin and the more sober Ritters werc 
amusing themselves with an inspection of the duke’s 
sleeping chamber, and comparing the weighty crucifix 
of the bishop, with the light ivory relique which the seru- 
pulous and ceremonious leader of the catholics had erect- 
ed in his sanctuary. ‘The learned skull-capped Calvinist: 
were excited to a pitch of horror at the idolatrous war¢ 
around them; they demanded of Ezzelin and his com- 
rades, that both the gold and the ivory crucifixes, as wel! 
as the sacerdotal garments, should be surrendered up t 
be burned and destroyed, affirming that the very sight, 
much more the touch, of such profanities were danger- 
ous to a reformed soldier and Christian. The Ritters an- 
swered with loud outcries, but Ezzelin remonstrated with 
his troopers. 

“No! no!” said he, “ their reverences are quite right; 
it would lead us into idolatry !" 

“Right or wrong!” shouted another interrupting him, 
“ we'll have the” 
“ Patience ! you wall-eyed brawler,” cried Ezzelin, in- 
terrupting the speaker in his turn; “I lived five years 
as man-at-arms in the palace of our good bishop, and have 
heard many a curious twisted case of conscience decided 
—and I will now show their revereuces how we'll act to 
their comfort and content. Listen!—'This gold crucifix 
is quite as much an abominaticn in my eyes, as it is to 
these holy sirs,—no one who abbors the pope, and his 
damnable doctrines, ought to have such a thing’—con- 
tinued the Ritter, eyeing the costly article with a look of 
contempt,—“ in his possession; and these preachers of 
the trne faith of our holy Luther show a great regard to 
our sculs’ good in wishing it to be delivered up to them, 
that they may remove away for ever from the eyes of all] 
men, this damned papistical bauble !” 
The good preachers, four in number, most sanctified| 
looking disciples of Geneva, were scemingly well pleased | 
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with this harangue, which was spoken as if the trooper| 
had learned the bishop’s mode of delivery, as well as his 
doctrine of conscience. ‘They continued to listen atten. 
tively, not doubting but that they should bear away the 
golden profanity. 

From the Ritters, however, arose strong murmurs of| 
disapprobation ; but Ezzelin allayed the storm. 

“It was a constant sermon in the mouth of my old! 
master the bishop,” said the lieutenant of troopers, “ that} 
there was some good in every thing, however bad.” 

The Huguenot preachers locked at each other in 
doubt. 

“ Now that blasphemous cross,” said Ezzelin, with the 
tone of one who is applying an irresistible illustration to} 
his argument, “ is very bad, and most heathenish in our 
eyes :—is it not ?” 

There was a suppressed grow! of dissent. 

“ But,” continued the orator, “ honest Heintz, of Stras- 
burg, by putting it into the furnace of his smithy, would 
quite remove all its ungedliness !” 

There was a loud murmur of approbation, and the 
preachers looked grimly. | 

“ Ay! by the sword of my father,” continued Ezzelin, 
“and show it to us ina state which my old master would 
call its gocd side. Now, Ritters!as good Lutherans 
and free Germans, let us all swear tu these holy men, 
that we will not set eyes on the cross again; but wrap it 
up carefully till we get back to Strasburg, when Heintz 
shall turn it into innocent metal.” 

The murmur, as he finished, rose into a loud shout, 
and one voice, more witty than godly, cried out,—* Ez- 
zclin, to the rescue !” 

“ But as for this garment,” said the Ritter, holding up 
the ecclesiastical surplice and rochet, “ this Babylonish 
robe—Pshaw ! it smells rankly of the idolatrous mass— 
fire could not cleanse it—it would contaminate the souls 
of such ignorant soldiers as ourselves—we freely give it 
up to these holy men, that they may burn it—do we not, 
comrades ?” 

“ Away with the clout!” shouted the Ritters, voting 
away the bishop’s relics. Ezzelin then, with a gravity 
almost heroic, presented the dumb-struck preachers with 
the robes, which they declined--and slunk away, with 
hearts full of suppressed anger, from the pavilion ; while 
the name of the licutenant echoed through the gorgeous 
tent, in cries loud enough to wake the slumbering troopers 
of the banquet-room. 

Ezzelin with his detachment had scarcely left the pa- 
vilion with their prize, and with the intention of remov- 
ing it to a place of safety, when the Marshal de Vivans, 
but just returned from the pursuit, and enraged at the 
relation made by the Huguenot ministers of the plunder- 
ing career of the Ritters, rushed in with several of his 
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fiiends. All was in confusion. De Vivans claimed the 
pavilion and its contents as the acknowledged right of 
the King of Navarre, as general of the army ; while the 
Ritters, such indeed as were lively enough, swore they 
would sconer give up their lives than the spoil. Schwartz 
said he knew not the laws of the French camp, but in 
his own country, the first comer always drank first, but, 
in pure good feeling, handed the cup after a draught -to 
his less fortunate comrade; and so in the present instanee, 
they should keep what they had got, and willingly leave 
the rest to their brave general, the King of Navarre. 

But De Vivans swore that his men-at-arms should strip 
them instantly, and gave orders to that effect; while he 
himself, and several of the nobles, guarded the entrance 
till the arrival of his men. Schwartz and his friends, 
however, awaking their drunken comrades with kicks 
and blows, the whole corps were in motion, each man 
grasping as much of the costly plate and garments as he 
could snatch at, while the more sober stoed on their 
guard with their swords drawn, awaiting the decision of 
Schwartz, who, after looking about for a moment or two, 
exclaimed—“ We have crossed our noble Rhine-stream, 
marshal—and we have crossed your shallow Loire—and 
would, if we were angry, cross your iron trunks; but we 
have not the soul to fight against fellow-soldiers ! Ritters, 
to the right! The holy virgins to our rescue !—Follow !” 

And so saying, he turned round, and with a blow, cut 
through the cloth of the pavilion, and escaped ; while his 
comrades, using their weapons with equal efficacy, fol- 
lowed his example, turning round to ward off a few 
blows, which the marshal and his friends intended for 
them. So ended their exploits of that day. 
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Never was victory more complete than at Contras. Na- 
varre, after pursuing the scattered enemy, and dispersing 
them beyond the hope of reunion, returned to the camp 
of the catholics, and indulged his brave army with the 
sacking of the encampment, reserving for himself what 
the Ritters had spared of the pavilion of De Joyeuse, 


| where he slept that night. 
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“ Another day’s rest,” said the king to his officers, the 
morning subsequent to the victory, “and we'll march to 
the German camp beyond the Loire! And from that 
moment, Paris itself is in our power!” 

No despicable gleanings are to be picked up on a field 
of battle, if the gleaners be humble-minded and indus- 
triows; rich armour—gol! bright weapons—and 
here ond there a wounded man of rank, whose ransom 
may be worth the trouble of healing his wounds—are to 
be found. And of these matters, none were so well per- 
suaded as the Ritters, and so rightly inclined to the task. 

The Albanians, whose object in leaving the arena of 
contest was the plunder of the Huguenots’ camp, were 
sadly disappointed in their expectations; they did not 
reap one tithe of the spoil which fell to the Ritters’ share 
from the gleaning of the field, on the day subsequent to 
the victory ; and after stealing what was available at Cou- 
tras, and swearing at their bad luck, they escaped by a 
route leading to ‘l'ours. 
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On the evening previous to the march of Navarre for 
the banks of the Loire, E-zzelin introduced himself into 
the presence of the Baron de Nevailles, his face bi ith 
a tale of wonder. He began to relate, that while 
was stripping off the armour of one slain in the figh 
little trooper, of a sudden, uttered a loud ery, and fell on 
his knees; and his face became so pale, and changed 
from its ordinary expression, that his comrades, who 
were busy harvesting close at hand thought he was about 
to die. 

“And punish him rightly,” said De Nevailles; “ both he 
and your comrades have taken as much as would provide 
pay and rations for the whole army for a month to come.” 

“ Monseigneur has charged with us,” replicd Ezzelin, 
drily; “ we did not touch the iron chest which held the 
great duke’s money—we knew that to be the right of his 
majesty. But to-day we have been on the field to look 
afier our poor comrades, and give them Christian burial.” 

“So you expected your dead comrades had crept into 
the corslets of nobles ?” said the baron, interrupting him. 

“ Not exactly,” rejoined the trooper, “ but Fritz was 
curious, and was punished for it. When we ran up to 
him, we saw the body of the lieutenant, son of oid Von 
Freiberg !” 

“Son of Baron Von Freiberg!” exclaimed De Nevailles, 
starting with surprise; “ he is dead—I mean he died be- 
fore—no, that could not be—it isa mystery.” 

“ And what was worse,” continued Ezzelin, “he must 
have fought against us. He wore a black scarf; while 
all the gentlemen of our army, as monseigncur knows, 
displayed a white scarf, as a token of their party. We 
buried him, however.” 











“ You are certain of that, I hope,” cried the baron, “ or 
he may visit us again.” 

De Nevailles could scarcely sleep that night, but lay 
pondering on his strange rencontre with the young stu- 
dent—for such he now felt assured was the cavalier of the 
black scarf, or knight of the bend sinister. But what 
gave him most uneasiness in the unexpected reappear- 
ance of the lieutenant, was his connection with the fate 
of Emilie. ‘That Freiberg had fallen, stunned and in- 
sensible, he could not doubt ; but he might have revived 
in time to have wreaked his vengeance on her and her 
protector! ‘The thought was madness ;—it added bitter- 
ness and an apprehension of evil to the memory of their 
last interview——lher figure was ever present. to his mind, 
surrounded with dangers ; nor could he dissipate the im- 
ages which his own imagination had created. 

With a foreboding of evil and a sense of depression, 
to which his confident and aspiring mind had hitherto 
been a stranger, he arose, amid the clanging of trumpets 
and the loud note of preparation, to commence a rapid 
march to the banks of that river, which he had crossed 
with so much difficulty and glory. 

The main body of the army had reached Limoges, 
when De Vivans, whom Navarre had ordered to push 
forward with a regiment of arquebusiers, to disperse a 
strong corps of Swiss still in arms, returned with news 
of the most alarming and disastrous character. It was 
to the effect, that the Germans with Casimir and D’ Alen. 
gon had been completely routed ; that Guise, under cover 
of the night, had attacked and set fire to their encamp- 
ment at Auncau—pouring a most destructive fire upon 
the affrighted soldiers as they rushed from the flames. 
A panic ensued ;—the efforts of Casimir and the French 
prince were alike useless in attempting to restore confi- 
dence; they had searecly time to save themselves by 
flight from the fangs of the protector, who found himself, 
ere morning, victor over that immense but irregular ar- 
mament, which threatened to do so much, and had _per- 
formed so little. 

Navarre was unwilling to believe inte!ligence so fatal 
to his hopes, the fortunes, and the security of his brave 
army ; but every day brought stronger confirmation of its 
truth. Casimir, it was said, had escaped back to Ger- 
many, while D’Aleneon had retired to his castle at Cha- 
teau Thi rry, broken-hearted at his disappointment and 
ruin. 

In this dilemma, the king held a consultation with his 
officers and nobles, at which they came to the resolution 
that it was both dangerous and useless to advance further, 
and ineur the risk of being circumvented, cither by the 
protector, or the forces of Valois under the Duke D’Es. 
pernon at Orleans. And as October was nearly past, 
and winter approaching, which would render the roads 
impracticable, Navarre dismissed the noblesse to their 
own homes, receiving from each a promise to join his 
standard in the spring of the next year. The remainder 
of the army he quartered in the towns possessed by the 
Haguenots, retaining only a divison of two thousand 
mounted arquebusiers, with which he traversed the pro- 
vinees under his care, and succouring his friends from 
the irruptions of the catholics, who continued the war- 

na petty scale throughout the winter. 
hus ended, at one fell swoop, the high-built hopes of 
Huguenots and their princely leader, whose sorrow 
was augmented by the death, either through poison or 
grief, of his eccentric and fanciful friend D’Alencon, who 
died at Chateau Thierry, where he had fled for refuge. 

De Nevailles, who found the cares and vicissitudes of 
life clinging closer to him than he desired-—who reproach- 
ed himself for the folly of suffering his heart to become 
attached to any being, whose good or ill fortune, whose 
smile or frown had power to affect his own happiness, 
not merely momentarily but enduringly—who yet adored 
the quiet beauty whose uncertain fate was the cause of 
his pain ;—who adored her, though if his fancy had been 
previously questioned, it would have selected one after 
his own character, as D’Usez and her compeeresses—was 
now destined to perform an office which he would willing- 
ly have transferred to another, and which brought sensi- 
bly to his mind the depths of his own inquictude. 

With a safe-conduct from the catholics, we must Ieave 
him on his journey to Saumur, where the Duchess De 
Joyeuse had resided since her parting with her lord, and 
where she was destined to receive his last words from the 
mouth of De Nevailles. 


HENRI QUATRE. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
Be ruled by me, and we will take the realm, 
In any case take heed of childish fear, 
For now we hold the she-woll by the ears, 
Thatif she slip will se:ze upon us both, 
And giipe the sorer, being gript herself, 
Op Pray. 

During the winter following the important events just 
narrated, Catherine was busily engaged in availing her- 
self of the errors of her enemies, and repairing the dis- 
asters of her friends, and military chiefs. But her task 
was difficult, and its success uncertain, for her policy was 
contingent on each succeeding wave of contention, and 
changed like the vane, with every wind that blew over 
the political hemisphere. Yet was she true to her own 
cause; and tacked and retacked, so as to avail herself of 
the most opposite currents, in guiding the vessel freight- 
ed with the fortunes of herself and the dynasty of Valois, 
through an ocean where a less skilfully conducted barque 
would have foundered. 

Navarre was, for a time at least, politically extinguish- 
ed; but his enemy and her own was more powerful than 
ever; the sun of his destiny was increasing in splendour ; 
the victory achieved over the Germans gave him posses- 
sion of a fourth part of the kingdom, and he ruled in the 
provinces subject to his control like a sovereign prince— 
and, more fortunate than Catherine, retained the affec- 
tions not only of the Burgundians, but also of those sub- 
jects over whom she exercised an ill-obeyed sway. 

But the active spirits of her enemies were gradually 
bringing on a crisis, which threatened to decide at once 
the question between legitimacy and rebellion ; between 
the priesthood with their protector, and Valois and the 
friends of his rule. The Duchess of Montpensier with 
her esquire and secretary, the Chevalier D’Aumale, had 
been unceasing in their endeavours to discipline the citi- 
zens into subordination and obedience to the League ; 
and in this matter they succeeded to their hearts’ content. 

In the beginning ot May, the duchess determined to 
submit no longer to a delay which chafed her soul with 
unsatisfied longings, and rendered it an arena where the 
passions struggled with each petty obstacle which pru 
dence suggested to the fears of her councillors, and to 
which her ardent spirit was forced to submit. 

Ata meeting of the council of sixteen, assisted by the 
nobles of the League at that time resident in Paris, it 
was resolved that the Duke of Guise should be invited 
to return, with a solemn promise on the part of the Lea- 
guers, that they would adopt instant hostilities, nor cease 
in their warlike efforts till the protector was firmly seat- 
ed on the throne. 

This invitation, like every other proceeding of the 
League, was reported to Catherine by the diligent Pou- 
lain, who throve silently and grew rich in his ambiguous 
and dangerous station. Scarcely had Guise promised to 
comply with the wishes of the citizens, and began his 
preparations for starting, when an order reached the 
Chateau De Guise, desiring him to remain in his present 
quarters. Obcdience was refused to the mandate ; and a 
second and third order met with the same treatment. 

As the Louvre was not in a condition to stand a siege 
against enraged, and disciplined citizens, and the troops 
on which Catherine relied for protection were not yet 
returned from putting down a hostile demonstration of 
the Huguenots in the provinces bordering the Loire, she 
was fain to allow the alternative of the protector’s entry 
into the capital, where he arrived like a second king, and 
was attended to his hotel in the Rue St. Antoine, by an 
innumerable body-guard of the Parisian populace. 

Aware of her brother’s caution, Montpensier had fixed 
the day of rising previous to his arrival. On that event- 
ful morn, Poulain was waiting at the Hotel de Guise, in 
a room adjoining the closet of the protector, when his 
attention was arrested by the sound of a voice engaged 
in earnest conversation with the duke. 

The door at length opened, and displayed the protector 
accompanied by the renowned Le Clerc Bussi, governor 
of the Bastille. Poulain affected no surprise at his unex- 
pected presence, though he had never more need of the 
impenetrable mask which nature had bestowed on him. 

“ The Bastille is lost!” said the spy to himself. 

His defection proved that an adventurer, however cle- 
ver, should be suffered to work only in harness, and 
never allowed to hold a possession, by which he might 
sell his master, and ruin his cause. 

“Yon see Nicholas,” said the duke, when his new 
friend was gone; “that if any of the good people of the 
Loavre should fly from the palace to the Bastille, they 
will meet with rare hospitality. I advised him to have 
his towers prepared for their reception—but now to busi- 
ness, for this will be a busy day with us all! Have you 











learned whether Valois’ soldiers will reach Paris this 
morning ?” 

“My fellows have just returned from the Orleans 
road,” replicd Poulain, “and they could see nothing of 
them. JI do not think they can arrive till the evening, 
unless they had orders to march all night.” 

“Tis well!” rejoined the protector; “I must now 
give directions for our civic movement—you may attend 
on the council.” 

But Poulain, who had prepared his mistress for the 
coming tumult, and advised her to send a messenger to 
meet the troops and hasten their arrival, now hurried off 
to the Louvre to warn her of the treachery of Le Clere, 
too late, indeed, to déprive him of his command, but 
timely enough to save the threatened mischief. 

On his way thither, he heard the noise of a multitude 
of voices, accompanied with repeated discharges of arque- 
buses; the sounds grew nearer and nearer, but the per. 
formers of this discordant music were not as yet within 
sight, being hidden by an angle of the strect. 

“ Now Nicholas!” said Poulain to himself; * you have 
walked these streets to some purpose—and have put 
much gold in your pocket—and talked with many great 
people who call you friend, and listen to your advice! 
You are a lieutenant of police—and Le Clere is governor 
of the Bastille—what has prevented you from following 
his example? Could I not have put both mother and 
son into the duchess’s hands long ago? Assuredly! 
And gained the patent of dukedom from King Henry of 
Lorraine? Yes! for my bargain would be worth the 
price! What a lucky thing it is for the cause of good 
order in Europe—that my father would not let me trade 
with my uncle in the Levant, because i was affirmed to 
be void of knavery, and but a stupid, honest, sheep-faced 
boy! Not a convent would take me in—I did not look 
knave enough to wear a bald head, and a coarse robe to 
cover an intriguing heart! But they have lost their best 
man—TI should have beaten Lincestre hollow, except in 
preaching, for which I have not the voice. And so my 
father obtained for me a municipal station as a certainty, 
quite assured that I was too stupid to gain a crown in 
any work of chance cr skill, where profit depends on 
foresight and sagacity! And how has it turned out? 
I could purchase the worth of all my family, even to 
fourth cousins! And yet I am tolerably honest—at least 
faithful! But here coine some of the greatest rogues 
under the sun !"* 

At this moment the procession turned the corner, and 
the spy beheld a corps of armed monks pacing the 
rounds of the city, to excite the ardour of the citizens. 
First, of the ecclesiastical army, came the Bishop of Sen- 
lis in his rochet, holding a pike in one hand, and a cro- 
sier in the other. After the bishop marched a crowd of 
Cordeliers, Dominicans, monks of Chatreux, Capuchins, 
Minimes, Carmelites, and other orders, armed in such 
grotesque style, that the spy—though bowing in reve- 
rence, and recciving many gracious nods in return, as a 
worthy colleague,—was forced to keep his lips pressed 
close, lest a smile of derision should play over them. 

First, his eye caught a demure Capuchin, with a head 
bowed down with the unusual weight of iron, and a long 
beard brushing his glittering cuirass, and carrying a 
stout pike instead of staff, to aid his sandaled feet in the 
support of the body ; next came a Cordelier in gray cloak 
and hood and corded waist, bearing on his shoulder a 
two-handed sword, large enough for Goliah or a knight 
of Charlemagne. Two Minimes followed, over-bulky 
for cuirasses, but each holding in his hand an arquebuse 
with lighted matchcord; this couple showed, by their 
looks of suppressed cunning, a laughable contrast with 
the earnest and scrious demeanour of the Capuchins. 
Following the Minimes, was a crowd of many hundred 
monks, carrying arms, both offensive and defensive— 
adopted apparently at hap-hazard, as though they had 
ransacked the arsenal and bedecked themselves with its 
contents. 

Among these were some as jovial and goodly-looking 
as Roquelaure—others quite sad and melancholy—many, 
especially those unincuinbered with defensive armour, 
laughing at their burthened and weaker brethren, whose 
faces were dissolved in perspiration. ‘The sagacious spy 
remarked that the lean, bearded, melancholy. Capuchins 
were the most heavily armed, and in general, carrie 
their load as a culprit would his gallows, while the glee- 
ful, smiling Feuillans and Cordeliers rejoiced in the 
simple burthen of an arquebuse, and had strength enough 
to spare for a laugh at their friends. ‘Two monks paru- 
cilarly caught his attention. One, a Cordelier, a short, 
but robust man, with bright eyes, and large wrinkles 
about his mouth, which Nicholas set down as the wear 
and tear of incessant laughter. The whole pageant 
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